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New Children’s TV Program 





‘Skippy and the Fourth R’ 
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APRIL 30 


* MAY 7-14 


¢ MAY 21 


AUGUST 27 


Bishops’ Appeal for Africa. This is an emergency appeal in response to 
Africa’s critical need for food, health services and leadership. 


May is a busy month with many diverse program interests (see below). It 
is also the last month of the fiscal year for World Service. Funds must reach 
the conference treasurer by May 31 to count toward 1960-61 apportionments. 


Rural Life Sunday. The day pays tribute to the rural church and country 
life—but it is to be observed in town as well as in the country. 


Children’s Day. Though there is flexibility in the date of Children’s Day, 
the first Sunday of National Family Week is recommended. 


National Family Week. 


Aldersgate Sunday; Ministry Sunday; Pentecost. New this year is the ob- 
servance of Aldersgate Sunday as “Ministry Sunday.” Purpose is to exalt 
the ministry and note the need for men. 


Aldersgate Day. 


World Service Sunday. Christian higher education, one of many fields 
through which the World Service dollar works, is lifted up in the leaflet for 


this day. 


End of the World Service fiscal year. See that all money given on your 
World Service apportionment is remitted promptly to your conference 
treasurer. 


Methodist Student Day. This annual offering helps Methodist young peo- 
ple win education. It makes possible loans and scholarships. (See page 11.) 


World Service Sunday. Education on the work of World Service dollars 
centers on the Board of Hospitals and Homes. (See page 21.) 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for distribution on this day tells how 
World Service helps to train ministers. 


World Service Sunday. Topic for World Service study is our Methodist 
plan of pensions for ministers. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 








Dr. Robert Thomas, director of 
Pittman Center, in east Tennessee, is 
the only physician serving thousands 
of mountain people in the name of 
Christ. Forty patients in one day is not 
unusual. 


In December, 1959, the 250 mil- 
lionth copy of The Upper Room came 
off the press, this being the largest 
total ever achieved by any piece of 
Christian literature in Protestant his- 
tory. 

There are still 35,000 refugees in 
camps located in Europe—15 years 
after the close of the war. 


Without the Resurrection there 
would never have been any Christian 


Church. 


Alcoholics Anonymous says that 
only a very small percentage of those 
who become alcoholics do so because 
they like the taste of alcohol. 


Suppose God really judged us by 
the offering we make on Sunday 
morning. 


A man who is interested only in 
himself always makes poor company. 


If the Kingdom of Heaven could be 
brought in by eating, the Methodists 
could undertake it singlehandedly. 


Every curtain is a challenge to the 
Church of Christ to find a way 
through. 


A person is about what he is when 
he is on a vacation. 


The next time you say “fill ‘er up” 
to the attendant at the filling station, 
remember that five dollars will provide 
grain for an Indian family for one 
month. 


Some people are never happy until 
they can discover that “there is some- 
thing wrong with it.” 


It is estimated that 10 million per- 
sons scattered among at least 150 de- 
nominations join together daily in de- 
votions under the guidance of The 
Upper Room. 


The man who stays away from 
church is robbing himself. 











Story of the Month: 












Puerto Rico’s Dr. Angel 


Working with his Methodist pastor, this 


doctor has established a dispensary in 


the parsonage basement to serve the mountain people. 


by Charles Parkin 


The hubbub from the basement of the 
Methodist parsonage at Mameyes in 
Puerto Rico could be heard before the 
visitors reached the door—a baby crying, 
children running across the floor, mothers 
talking in the high-pitched Spanish of 
the mountain people, and two or three 
men talking about the pastor’s coffee 
beans drying on the patio. 

This was at Barrio Mameyes, a village 
in the hills in the heart of Puerto Rico, 
30 cents fare on the publico (bus) to 
Jayuya and 30 miles from Utuado on the 
main north-south highway from Arecibo 
to Ponce. 

The two big rooms in the parsonage 
basement were crowded and busy for this 
was the day when Dr. Angel M. Ayala 
was there. He was examining the sick, 
checking on the progress of babies and 
dispensing much-needed medicines. This 
is a free missionary medical service that 
Dr. Ayala has started. 


Dr. Parkin is a director of the Advance 
Department of the Division of National 
Missions, Board of Missions. Additional in- 
formation regarding Methodist work in 
Puerto Rico and other Advance projects 
may be had by writing him at 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Already these people of the hills are 
giving thanks for the ministry of this 
devoted Christian doctor, his wife and 
family, and the help of the Methodist 
pastor, the Rev. Wenceslao Marrero. 

An average of 120 to 150 patients 
come to this parsonage basement on dis- 
pensary days. More than 750 persons 
have received medical aid without charge, 
regardless of class, race or religion. Most 
of them live in Barrio Mameyes, but at 
least 10 per cent come from other vil- 
lages. 

Dr. Ayala began this ministry to the 
mountain people after he visited in a 
home with the Methodist pastor. The 
conditions in the home and the illness of 
the parents revealed the tragic need for 
a doctor’s care. 

The realization that most of these peo- 
ple could not afford even the round-trip 
fare to Jayuya led the doctor to offer his 
services regularly without charge, if a 
place could be found for a clinic or 
dispensary. 

The pastor explained that the parson- 
age basement might be used. It wasn’t too 
hard to reach, not far from the Mameyes 
Methodist Church and the entrance to 
the Bishop Corson Methodist Camp. 


On the dispensary day, Dr. Ayala, his 
wife and their two oldest children, arrive 
in time to start with patients at 7 a.m. 
The doctor’s wife serves as a nurse; their 
children, one 16 and the other 13, are 
the clerical “staff,” keeping records and 
helping in other ways. 

Mr. Marrero is transportation officer, 
orientation officer, and general assistant, 
as well as spiritual counselor. 

The day is a long one, with hardly any 
time for lunch. The last patient may not 
leave before 9 p.m. After he leaves, the 
doctor and his staff begin to get ready 
for the next day. 

How did “The dispensary of The 
Methodist Church at Mameyes,” as Dr. 
Ayala calls it, begin? He explains it this 
way: 

“The situation was tragic. There was 
great need for preventive as well as cura- 
tive services for all these people, espe- 
cially when the cost of transportation to 
town is so expensive, and most of these 
people cannot afford it. 

“If you add to this the lack of sufh- 
cient roads and the long distances these 
people have to come in these mountains, 
you realize why this service was estab- 
lished. 

“At the beginning we had two large 
rooms with only cartons to store drugs 
and medicines. The demands for help 
were heavy and pressing. But the Lord 
came to our rescue. 

“People from Ponce and Rio Piedras 
and other churches were visiting the 
church at Mameyes and the Bishop Cor- 
son Camp. They saw our poor facilities 
and equipment and began to help us. 
Little by little, the dispensary improved 
—more facilities and equipment, such as 
fiber-glass shelves, electric’ stove, fluores- 
cent lamp and a filing cabinet.” 

But the need for more equipment, a 
waiting room, examination room, table, 
office and laboratory needs, and drugs and 
medicines now is greater than ever. 
More and more people from these moun- 
tain barrios are coming for help. 

The Division of National Missions of 
the Board of Missions has revised the 
plans for the proposed new church at 
Mameyes in order to provide space for 
the dispensary in the basement of the 
church. 

If the necessary additional funds can 
be obtained, Dr. Ayala will get his wait- 
ing room, office and storage space and a 
small room for the examination of pa- 
tients. More needful equipment will be 
provided as gifts are received. 

These “extras” in the Mameyes church 
would not be needed, were it not for the 
fact that a Christian doctor, his wife and 
family came into the mountains of Puerto 
Rico and, seeing a great need for medical 
services among the people, dedicated 
their time and talents to meet this need. 
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TED HIGHTOWER 


pastor 


St. Paul Church 
Louisville, Ky. 


St. Paul Church 
will pay its appor- 
tionments on 
World Service in 
full because we be- 
lieve in World 
Service. 

1. We believe in 

the Christian mis- 

sion and cause. 
2. We believe in the Methodist ap- 
proach to the problems of reaching 
men at home and abroad. 
3. We believe that every Christian 
ought to have a share in every phase 
of the work of the Kingdom so that 
each may feel both the responsibility 
and the rewards to be found in the 
work and conquests of the kingdom. 
4. We believe that we are a part of 
the world community and, as such, 
must have a part in molding its future. 
5. We believe that through the 
Church this is the best way that this 
can be done. 

We not only will pay our askings 
in full, but we will overpay them— 
simply because we feel that we ought 
to “stretch our souls” a little once in 
a while and this gives us an oppor- 
tunity for going beyond. 

Besides paying in full, we will give 
some $20,000 to “specials” of one kind 
or another. 

It might interest the reader to 
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know that in St. Paul Church we set 
aside money each month to pay our 
World Service apportionments and 
our Mission Special programs before 
we take out money to operate the 
local church. This is the policy which 
we think gives us a greater apprecia- 
tion of the values of World Service. 





EDWIN L. JONES 


member 
Providence Church 


Charlotte, N.C. 


I am a member 
of Providence 
Methodist Church 
in Charlotte, N.C., 
which was organ- 
ized eight years 
ago, in January, 
1953. We are still 
a growing church 
with approximate- 

ly 700 on our membership list. 

The day the church was organized 
with a few members and a small budg- 
et adopted, we included World Service 
plus $500 for a mission special. We 
have maintained our mission special 
and have increased our World Service 
pledge each year of our seven years 
since organization. We now have 
$4,000 in our budget for World Serv- 
ice and this will be paid in full by the 
end of the Conference year. 

We believe in World Service. We 
believe in the causes of our Church 
that are supported by World Service. 
We want to have a part in the sup- 
port of all of these causes. 

We try to keep our membership in- 
formed about the various World Serv- 
ice agencies and the vital work that 
they accomplish. For that reason, the 
members of Providence Methodist 
Church are interested in World Serv- 
ice and what it represents. We do not 
believe that The Methodist Church 
would be true to itself without the 
vital work performed by World Serv- 
ice agencies. We know that these agen- 
cies and their work cannot exist with- 
out adequate support. 

We know in Providence Church 
that through World Service each of 
our members has a proportionate part 
in the support of our home and foreign 
missions and hospital work, our work 
for orphans and the aged, and church 
extension, in Christian education, in 
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evangelism, lay activities work, the 
work for temperance and world peace 
and the like. We want to continue to 
support each of those causes. 

You can count on Providence Meth- 
odist Church, young as it is and small 
as it is, to continue a vigorous support 
of World Service and to pay in full. 





M. STANLEY 


member 


First Church, Muscatine, Iowa 


The First Meth- 
odist Church of 
Muscatine will 
pay its quota in 
full to the Meth- 
odist World Serv- 
ice this year for 
two reasons. 
The first reason 
is that our church 
believes in the program and has a fair- 
ly good record of support over a num- 
ber of years. This reflects the combined 
attitude of church members, official 
board and pastor that the program de- 
serves support. 

The second reason is that we in- 
clude World Service within our uni- 
fied budget, which we achieve each 
year through a well-organized every- 
member financial campaign. 

Thus we expect to cover in full a 
1960-61 quota of about $7,700—a 30 
per cent increase over the level of the 
past quadrennium. As compared to five 
years ago, before our unified budgets 
and effective annual financial drives, 
we have accomplished more than a 90 
per cent increase. 

However strong may be the desire to 
support the many fine activities of 
Methodist World Service, there is 
much to be said for backing up these 
desires with good fiscal management. 


MRS. CHARLES W. SPEAR 


member 


Willmar (Minn.) Church 


The members of 
our commission on 
missions in the 
Willmar Method- 
ist Church are 
eager to meet 
their World Serv- 
ice pledge for then 
they can _ begin 
their “second mile” 

giving to general Advance Specials. 

At each meeting of the commission 
a devotional message, usually taken 
from Tue Meruopist Story, is used 
to get us attuned to the task before us. 
Letters from missionaries are read and 
discussed by the group so we will feel 
a kinship to these people serving us. 
One member became so interested she 
began corresponding with a missionary 
and found a new friend. At our School 
of Missions we, as a commission, be- 
came informed on the outreach of mis- 
sions. 

I believe it was helpful to have the 
chart showing how the World Service 
Dollar is divided. We displayed it and 
discussed it at one of our Fellowship 
dinners. 

Although reports concerning the 
work and askings of the commission on 
missions are not always enthusiasti- 
cally accepted at the official board 
meetings, we still use it as a means for 
education of the official body of the 
church. 

The fourth Sunday World Service 
leaflets are included in the Sunday 
bulletin or sent out through the 
monthly church paper. Whenever a 
missionary is available our pastor in- 
vites him to speak to the congregation 
and to the youth groups. 

We feel that a background of mis- 
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sionary education must be the fore- 
runner of the every-member visitation. 
The solicitors, when receiving pledges 
for the budget are asked to include 
pledges for the benevolent program as 
well. These benevolence funds are kept 


separately by the benevolence treasurer. 
We have not achieved perfection 
but we are making progress. Each year 
we meet our increased askings for 
World Service and contribute gener- 
ously to general Advance Specials. 








HORATIO VARGAS 


pastor 


El Divino Redentor Church 
El Paso, Tex. 


I wish every Methodist could under- 
stand how important it is that every 
local Methodist church pay its benevo- 
lences for World Service. 


Unquestionably, we Christians have 
received from God millions of bless- 
ings in our lives—gifts of plenty, heal- 
ing in our bodies and, most of all, the 
invaluable gift as the Apostle Paul said, 
“our Savior Jesus Christ who gave 
Himself for us that He might redeem 
us from all iniquity . . .” (Titus 2: 
14). 

We always have received things and 
favors from God which has made us 
a grateful people. We have received 
the “joy of our salvation” which makes 
us “laborers together with God.” 

The Lord Jesus said: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” By 
working with God, therefore, we are 
growing from joy to joy; from the joy 
of our salvation to our joy of being 
laborers and givers. In doing this we 
are nurturing God’s husbandry, car- 


Benevolence Report 





$15,000,000 March March 
Benevolence Funds 1960 1961 
12,000,000 World Service $979,707 —- $1,165,840 
(Year’s apportionment 
$15,000,000) 
General Advance 655,057 728,215 
10,000,000 Specials 
One Great Hour 105,951 107,683 
of Sharing 
8,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 23,479 23,880 
and Service 
Race Relations Day* 83,601 82,743 
6,000,000 Methodist Student Day* 15,471 - 10,679 
TV-Radio Ministry 15,639 15,406 
World Service Specials 3,39 5,476 
Chilean and Pacific 1,112 
mean Basin Relief 
: Administrative Funds 
i Fund 144,068 150,139 
2 ; 
000,000 ‘si 45 o - = \iaetntiaatad 
General Administration 49,300 66,081 
(Year's ionment 
$882,8 : 
- nterdenominational Co- 36,189 42,64 
World Service : operction Fund 
so far this year (Veent $551 764) 





ing for it, and allowing the seed (God’s 
Word) to germinate into plants (souls 
saved ). 

At a recent meeting of the official 
board here at our church the members 
were expressing their opinion concern- 
ing World Service benevolences. One 
of them said that to give to World 
Service is to be grateful for what God 
has given to us. ; 

Another member added that World 
Service benevolences ought to be paid 
because it helps people and churches, 
and all educational and medical work 
of our denomination around the world 
to carry the burden which otherwise 
may be too heavy to bear by them- 
selves. 

The whole world-wide program of 
our great Methodist Church may be 
accomplished with the money that 
Methodists give for World Service. 
The general boards and commissions 
can do better work when they are given 
enough funds, and there will be suff- 
cient funds when every Methodist 
gives to World Service through his own 
local church. 

I should like to add that our church 
has already paid its World Service 
benevolences 100 per cent. 





; Percent 
March ‘31 arch 31 —(nerease 
"59-60 60-61 tienes 
$8,358,070 $9,752,357 +16.68 
5,813 426 6,665,862 +14.66 
205,401 201,004 — 2.14 
747,052 599432 —19.76 
177,541 215,318 +21.28 
173,010 164839 = — 472 
161,863 163,723 + (1.15 
53,794 — 077 
880,039 
1,265,794 1316477 + 4.00 
388,151 549432 +-41.55 
- 339,168 


289,166 +1729 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked 


(*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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‘The Frog Pit, 


new pilot 
film, is 

tested 
in six cities 







Children’s ILWYV. Show 


Children in six cities recently learned 
some things about their relationships with 
others and with God during testing of the 
new pilot program for a children’s tele- 
vision series being produced by The 
Methodist Church. 

The test telecasts were presented in 
New York, Chicago, Nashville, Pitts- 
burgh, Albany, N.Y., and Springfield, 
Mo. Viewers’ reactions were favorable. 

The pilot program, The Frog Pit, deals 


swallows Fred’ 


with the problem of guilt. At a crisis in 
the film story, the drama is interrupted 
so that an adult host may lead a group 
of children in a discussion of the signifi- 
cant issues raised in the story. The discus- 
sion will help to involve viewing children 
in the problem situation. Following the 
filmed discussion, the drama will be con- 
cluded. 

The program is 30 minutes in length, 
including the drama and discussion. 


on 
, & 
on 


Bs roll out of Fred’s pocket and into the 
of 


the largest frog, ‘Old Warty,’”’ who 
BBs and some more which 















covery both of their Mother 
and of “‘Old Warty.” 


Robert can't sleep. He feel 
Mother’s illness and the frog’s 
asks God to help. He is afraid 


Television-Radio Ministry Fund 


can provide a 13-week series 


After several years of careful research, 
The Methodist Church has a plan for its 
long-awaited television series for chil- 
dren. 

The new pilot film, The Frog Pit, has 
been shown in six cities. Target date for 
release of a 13-week series is next Janu- 
ary. It is hoped that a second 13-week se- 
ries might be released by fall of 1962. 

Critical need of the moment is money 
to finance production of the first series. 

The children’s TV series is being pro- 
duced as a part of the Methodist Televi- 
sion-Radio Ministry, which is financed 
entirely by special gifts from individuals, 
local churches and annual conferences. 
No World Service money on apportion- 
ment goes into producing radio and tele- 
vision programs. In order to provide for 
such programs, the General Conference 
has authorized the TV-Radio Ministry 
Fund. 

Gifts are sent to annual conference 
treasurers marked for the “Television- 
Radio Ministry Fund.” Churches receive 
credit for it as World Service Special giv- 
ing. The children’s TV series has top 
priority on funds contributed to the Tele- 
vision-Radio Ministry Fund. 


Contributions to the fund actually buy 
$13 worth of television programing for 
every $4 invested in scripting and pro- 
duction. Since the three Methodist tele- 
vision efforts—The Pastor, The Way, 
and Talk Back—have been placed on 
public service (free) time, broadcasting 
stations have contributed $9 worth of 
time for each $4 spent by the church on 
programing. 

Programs in the children’s series will 
be produced in the studios of the Televi- 
sion, Radio and Film Commission of The 


Methodist Church. 


A Report 


A 16mm, black and white motion 
picture entitled Children’s TV—A Re- 
port describes the plan for a children’s 
TV series. Included in the film are pre- 
view sequences from both drama and 
discussion segments of the test pro- 
gram. The 20-minute film is available 
for use in annual conferences, at no 
charge, from the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission, 1525 McGavock St., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


rty” will die. 


Here are some Springfield (Mo.) chil- 
dren who appeared in the premiere 
showing of the pilot film in the series 
with their adult host, the Rev. Gene 
Atkins, minister at Kingsway Meth- 
odist Church in Springfield. The chil- 
dren are students in the junior de- 
partment of the church school of 
Grace Methodist. They are (I. to r.) 
Olen Chestnut, Nancy Rich, Deborah 
Pickett, Ann Chafer, and Jimmy 
Doran. In the small acquarium is a 
frog named ‘‘Warty.” 





Vacation Church School Projects 


Special offerings in vacation 


church schools this summer will 
give children opportunity to con- 
tribute toward their own TV se- 
ries and to help other children at 


home and abroad. 


by Francis C. Wilson 


In vacation church schools this sum- 
mer, Methodist boys and girls will have 
the opportunity of sharing in projects 
through special offerings. The children 
themselves usually select the project to 
which they wish to contribute. 

Two general projects of wide interest 
are the Children’s TV Fund and the 
Bible Story-Picture Project Fund, both of 
which are approved for support through 
vacation church school. 

Children’s TV Fund 

The Children’s TV Fund provides an 
opportunity for Methodist children to 
join with other Protestant children in 
making possible a children’s television 
program series sponsored interdenomina- 
tionally by the National Council of 
Churches. 

Each denomination provides funds 
for the programs it produces, and these 
films become its contribution to the na- 
tional project. Through vacation-school 
offerings, children themselves help to 
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provide this important ministry of the 
church. 

The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church, with 
the General Board of Education co-oper- 
ating, is in process of producing a series 
of half-hour stories. 

Earlier this year pilot showings of The 
Frog Pit, the first of the initial Methodist 
series, in six cities in various parts of the 
U.S., received enthusiastic response from 
children, parents, and _ church-school 
teachers. (See page 8.) 

Each 30-minute program, including 
both a drama and a panel of boys and 
girls who discuss the story and its mean- 
ing for them, is designed to interpret to 
children—in terms of their own experi- 
ence and understanding—some of the 
Christian faith. 

The Children’s TV Series has top 
priority in the total television ministry 
program of the church. This summer the 
first 13 films of the series are being pro- 
duced by TRAFCO for release in the 
spring of 1962. Work will go forward as 
rapidly as funds are available. 

Gifts from vacation church schools for 
the Children’s TV Fund are to be re- 
mitted to your conference treasurer and 
should be clearly marked “Children’s 
TV World Service Special.” 

Posters, leaflets, and offering envelopes 
are available from the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Bible Stories and Pictures 
The other sharing project is the Bible 
Story-Picture Fund which provides Bible- 


Their gifts, through 
special vacation 
church-school __ offer- 
ings, will make possi- 
ble better programs 
for themselves and 


other children. 


teaching pictures and stories for children 
in other lands under the auspices of the 
World Council of Christian Education. 

Thus boys and girls in Methodist va- 
cation church schools in this country 
have the opportunity of giving vital help 
to other children in overseas countries 
who have never heard or read stories of 
Jesus. 

The Bible stories and pictures serve a 
vital need and are eagerly welcomed by 
missionaries and teachers in the mission 
field. 

For every dollar contributed, one of 
these may be shipped to the country in 
which the need is greatest: a set of 12 
booklets, Jesus—Friend of Children 
Everywhere; a packet of Old Testament 
Bible pictures; or a packet of New Tes- 
tament pictures. 

Each booklet, printed in the language 
of the country to which it goes and il- 
lustrated with full-page color pictures, 
contains seven significant stories about 
Jesus that can be readily understood by 
children. 

The Bible-picture packet includes six- 
teen 12x17-inch teaching pictures in full 
color with the same pictures in miniature 
for boys and girls to keep. 

Send contributions to the Bible Story- 
Picture Project Fund to the Department 
of Christian Education of Children, Gen- 
eral Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Specify that contribu- 
tions are for the Bible Story-Picture 
Fund. 

A free leaflet, Bible Pictures and Sto- 
ries for Children Everywhere, describes 
the project and may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the above address. 


Other Projects 


Other projects for the local church or 
community may be selected. One of these 
is a sharing project through which boys 
and girls contribute money for the pur- 
chase of new books for use in classrooms 
and church library. 

Suggestions are contained in the 1961 
Catalog—Vacation Church School, avail- 
able from the Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 

Mr. Wilson is director of informational 


services, Division of the Local Church, 
Board of Education. 
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Our 

Ministry to 
Handicapped 

Children 


From a consultation by church 


leaders and workers earlier this year will 


come methods and materials to help 


those who work with handicapped children. 


by Margie McCarty 
“,.. At First Methodist Church we 


started a Sunday school class for re- 
tarded children. When we asked if any 
literature was available from our own 
denomination which would help us in 
setting up such a class, we received a 
negative reply. I hope that materials 
such as these will be available soon 
through our own church . . .” 

“.. We are parents of a child with 
a severe hearing loss. We are active 
Methodist lay workers and for five 
years we have been seeking for ma- 
terials to help us give our child Chris- 
tian nurture...” 

“ ... Our search for suitable teach- 
ing materials and techniques has led 
us to believe the church needs to pur- 
sue this area of ‘special education’ in 
religious education . . . ” 

“. . . A number of teachers-in 
church schools in this conference have 
asked about available help for teaching 
emotionally disturbed and mentally re- 
tarded children. 

“We also have church schools near 
special schools for the blind and for 
the deaf. We have done nothing to 
give help in a very positive way. What 
is being done in this field in other con- 
ferences? ...” 


Requests Lead to Consultation 


Requests like these coming to the 
Board of Education led to the calling 
of a National Consultation on the 
Miss McCarty is a staff member of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of Chil- 


dren, working in the Division of the Local 
Church of the Board of Education. 
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Church’s Ministry to Children With 
Handicaps in Nashville, Tenn., in 
January. 

Local church directors of Christian 
education, parents and teachers of chil- 
dren with handicaps, conference direc- 
tors of children’s work, chaplains from 
institutions working with the handi- 
capped, one member of the staff of the 
National Council of Churches, and 
members of the children’s work staff of 
the Board of Education participated. 

This was the first such consultation 
ever held by The Methodist Church 
and one of the few conducted by any 
denomination on a national basis. 

Purpose of the consultation was to 
establish principles on which guidance 
materials may be developed to help 
parents and teachers make use of the 
resources of Christian faith and teach- 
ing in dealing with these children. 

Dr. Harold M. Williams of Wash- 
ington, D.C., specialist in education of 
exceptional children and youth, Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
served as resource person on the kinds 
and frequency of handicaps among 
children in the United States. 

Dr. Harold H. Wilke, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, executive secretary, Commission 
on Church and Ministry of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, ad- 
dressed the group on “What It is Like 
to Be Handicapped” and “What the 
Christian Faith Says to Us Regarding 
Handicaps.” 

Experiences were shared, resource 
materials were examined, trips were 


made to schools, hospitals, and institu- 
tions ministering to children with 
handicaps, and films interpreting prob- 
lems of the handicapped were ex- 
amined. 

Work groups were formed. Their 
findings pointed up the fact that if 
the church is fulfilling its mission it 
will be concerned for all persons. 

Persons who have special problems 
or handicaps should be of ' greater con- 
cern to the church than those who are 
sound of body and mind and have no 
difficulty in attending and contributing 
to the life of the church. 


Help Person Help Himself 


The church has a two-fold ministry 
to children with handicaps. 

One is to the handicapped person 
himself. If he is homebound, visitors 
must be trained who can carry the love 
and concern of the church to him. 

If he is able to attend activities at 
the church, leaders must be trained to 
work with him. 

Leaders must discover ways of help- 
ing the handicapped person to find 
things he can do to make a contribu- 
tion to his church. Sometimes trans- 
portation must be provided by the 
church. Often special facilities and 
equipment must be provided. ; 

Every church should have a ramp or 
ground level entrance to accommodate 
wheel chairs. Doors should be wide 
enough for special equipment. 

If children’s rooms are on floors 


Three participants discuss uses of the 
Braille writer which was part of the display 
of equipment and resources used in min- 
istering to persons with handicaps. Stand- 
ing is Dr. Harold M. Williams, Washington, 
D.C., one of the speakers. Talking with him 
are the Rev. Wesley G. Brogan, North 
Carolina Conference, and Miss Gloria Sim- 
mons, Michigan Conference. 
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above ground level some provision 
should be made for getting children in 
wheel chairs or on crutches to upper 
levels. Handrails in hallways provide 
support for the person who _ uses 
crutches or braces. Some churches may 
wish to install an elevator. 

Special tables and chairs for persons 
with cerebral palsy should be provided 
in some churches. Books in Braille and 
on records will add to possible methods 
of working with blind children. The 
amount of church-school material for 
use with the blind is very limited. 

Work With Parents, Families 

The second phase of the ministry of 


the church to the handicapped is its 
work with the parents and families of 





handicapped persons. The disappoint- 
ment and grief and the sense of shame 
and guilt that sometimes overcome 
members of the family, particularly 
parents, requires special counseling on 
the part of the pastor. 

A theology that brings assurance 
that God can bring comfort and hope 
and that God is not punishing parents 
is essential if the handicapped child 
is to have proper religious guidance in 
his home. 

Members of the church fellowship 
need help in understanding the handi- 
capped person so that they may be able 
to accept him without self-conscious 
behavior. 

Children are especially curious and 
direct in their attitudes and behavior. 





They may need the help of their 
teacher in knowing how to treat the 
handicapped person so that he may 
feel at home with them. 


Co-operate With Institutions 

If the church is located near institu- 
tions that are caring for or training 
handicapped persons—schools for the 
blind, deaf, crippled and mentally re- 
tarded—it has a responsibility to in- 
vestigate the need for helping to pro- 
vide religious training for those who 
are being cared for at the institution. 

From the work groups came a guid- 
ance material outline, which when de- 
veloped, should give suggestions for: 
e Planning to meet the needs of chil- 
dren with handicaps who are in regular 





groups in the church, special groups, 
home bound and in institutions. 
e Training teachers to work with chil- 
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dren with handicaps. 
e Planning to help parents of children 
with handicaps. 

The consultation revealed a pressing 
need for curriculum materials to be 
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used in interpreting the Christian faith 
to children with handicaps. 
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Day With Many Dimensions 





June 11 is Methodist Student Day. 
Here are the ‘why’ and ‘how.’ 


by Fred Cloud 


As June gets under way, college stu- 
dents return to their homes for the sum- 
mer. Other youths, who only a few days 
before graduated from high school, begin 
to anticipate the new school year when 
they will enter college. 

The second Sunday in June—June 11 
this year—is therefore an opportune 
time for Methodist churches to observe 
Methodist Student Day. 


What's Special About This Day? 


Methodist Student Day is designated 
as a “special day” in the 1960 Discipline 
(¥ 250.4). 

What's special about it? It’s a good 
idea to have the purposes behind the ob- 
servance of this day clearly in mind as 
you begin to plan for it. 

First, it’s a time to take stock of the 
church’s efforts in the field of higher ed- 
ucation. Methodist-related schools and 
colleges now enroll more than 200,000 
students. As more and more youths look 
toward college, the pastor and other 





Mr. Cloud is on the editorial staff of the 
Methodist Board of Education. 





leaders in the local church are challenged 
to interpret to the congregation a philoso- 
phy of Christian higher education and to 
point out the special service rendered by 
church-related colleges. 

Second, Methodist Student Day is a 
fitting time to recognize and honor col- 
lege students who have come home for 
the summer months. The service on this 
day, which may be led by students, gives 
Christian youths an opportunity to tell 
the congregation what life at a Methodist 
college has meant to them during the 
preceding months. 

This type of sharing points up a third 
dimension of this day: it’s one good 
means of stimulating interest in church- 
related colleges among the high-school 
students in your congregation. It would 
be wise to anticipate questions from 
young people. 

Answers to many of their questions 
can be found in a new booklet entitled 
Counselor's Guide to Methodist Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities (25 cents a 
copy; order from the Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 








An Offering That's an Investment 


Have you ever noticed how often “the 
news behind the news” becomes more 
fascinating as it unfolds? 

That’s certainly true with regard to 
the special offering that is taken in 
churches on Methodist Student Day. 

The Discipline states simply that “an 
offering shall be received for the support 
of National Methodist Scholarships and 
the Student Loan Fund: for Methodist 
students.” 

But when one goes back of that simple 
statement, he discovers that this is an 
the lives of Christian youth—tomorrow’s 
offering which is truly an investment in 
leaders in the church and in society. 

The Methodist Student Loan Fund 
was launched by the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1872. Since then, more than 75,000 stu- 
dents have been granted a total exceeding 
$15 million in loans. Some 8,000 stu- 
dents have received help of this kind dur- 
ing the past four years. 

The loan fund is a “revolving fund,” 
in that as the loans are repaid the money 
can be loaned again. This is kept on a 
relatively current basis by the rule that 
all loans must be repaid within six years 
after the student completes his work. 

Who is eligible to receive a student 
loan? Any Methodist student who has 
made a “B” average in high school, or 
who has completed one semester of work 
with a “C” average at an accredited col- 
lege or university; who has been a mem- 
ber of The Methodist Church for one 
year or more immediately before making 
application; who is in sound health and 
of Christian character; and is at least 
partially self-supporting, may make ap- 
plication for a loan. 

These loans are available for Method- 
ist students in non-Methodist colleges 
and universities, as well as for those in 
our denominational schools. 





Ninety-five per cent of all funds re- 
ceived on Methodist Student Day are 
distributed in the form of National 
Methodist Scholarships. These awards, 
which may be renewed once, have a cash 
value up to $500, to be applied on tuition 
and fees. 

Such scholarships are frequently “life- 
savers” for deserving students today. For 
during the past four years, the direct 
costs of a college education have gone up 
33 per cent! 

A grateful student writes: “A simple 
thank-you can only begin to express my 
gratitude for the door opened to me as a 
recipient of a National Methodist Schol- 
arship. Because of this award I am now a 
student at a Methodist college where I 
am afforded the benefits of a church-re- 
lated school both in academic and in so- 
cial life. Although my plans for the fu- 
ture are still uncertain, the door has been 
opened by the willingness of Methodists 
to care and to help. For this I shall ever 
be grateful.” 

Some 6,000 students have received 
National Methodist Scholarships since 
1944. Who may receive one? Any Meth- 
odist student who graduated in the upper 
15 per cent of his high-school class, with 
a grade average of “B” or better, may ap- 
ply for a National Methodist Scholarship. 

Students already in college must have 
a “B” average also. In addition, they must 
have been a member of The Methodist 
Church for at least one year; have been 
active in the church’s program and in 
campus Christian activities; have demon- 
strated leadership ability; have good 
health and Christian character; and gen- 
uinely need financial help. 

Help in making application for one of 
these scholarships is given by the schol- 
arship officer at the Methodist school of 
the student’s choice. 


Making the Most of This Day 


Your commission on education will 
want to plan carefully for Methodist Stu- 


dent Day so as to make the most of the 
opportunities which it presents. Pam- 
phlets and brochures may be ordered 
from the Division of Higher Education 
(also at the address given above) and 
displayed on a literature table. 
Background information about the 
Loan Fund and National Methodist 
Scholarships may be included in your 
bulletin or church newspaper. A leaflet 
for Methodist Student Day, beamed at 
laymen, may be inserted in your church 
bulletin. Special offering envelopes may 
also be ordered from the Division of 


Higher Education for use on this day. 

Your committee on Christian voca- 
tions should be alert to expressions of in- 
terest in church-related colleges by high- 
school students and graduates. 

By providing information derived from 
the Counselor's Guide insert entitled In- 
formation About Methodist-Related Edu- 
cational Institutions, 1961-62, and by 
helping youths to investigate the possibili- 
ties of scholarships or student loans, your 
committee can help youths to prepare for 
careers of Christian leadership in our 
church and our nation. 


Forward From Strength 


Four years of emphasis upon 
higher education has strengthened 
our Methodist colleges, universi- 
ties and seminaries. They are in a 
position to move into enlarged 


new service. 


by John O. Gross 


The past four years will be remem- 
bered as the most significant ones in the 
history of higher education in The Meth- 
odist Church. It was a time when the 
church reassessed its role in higher edu- 
cation. 

The renewed interest in higher educa- 
tion prompted a rise in the giving for cur- 
rent operations and capital needs beyond 
any level known before. Eighty per cent 
of the annual conferences accepted the 
goal of $1.30 a year per member for col- 
leges and Wesley Foundations. Almost 


half of these actually paid $1.30 or more 
before the quadrennium ended. 

The potential of this financial objective 
became apparent when the Virginia Con- 
ference reported in 1960 a total of $406,- 
000 for current operations of educational 
institutions. This amount is the largest 
total any one conference has ever paid its 
institutions for current operations. (The 
Southern Illinois Conference is paying 
$1.77 per capita for current support.) 

During the quadrennium Methodists 
gave to institutions related to the Division 
of Higher Education a total of $31,389,- 
125 for support of current operations for 
schools, colleges, and Wesley Founda- 
tions. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
total that the church itself raised for 
capital developments. However, the best 
“guestimate” that can be made would be 
no less than $50 million. 


Dr. Gross, general secretary of the Division 
of Higher Education, first presented this 
information in a report address to the 
Board of Education last January. 











In 1960, the value of plants amounted 
to $1,076,230,358, a gain of $266,998,- 
696. This represents an increase of 33 
per cent in property values. Since debts 
total about 7% per cent, the net gain is 
25% per cent. 

The income from the church for Wes- 
ley Foundations was doubled during the 
quadrennium, reaching the total sum of 
$2,360,608. Property values also in- 
creased over $1,000,000. 

The congenial climate which encour- 
aged campaigns for the capital needs of 
the educational institutions continues. 


New Doors Are Open 


A prominent educator has predicted 
that by 1970, 80 per cent of the church- 
related institutions will have passed out 
of existence because of financial difficul- 
ties. This forecast, of course, reflects the 
pessimism that exists in some circles 
about the future of church-related schools. 

The fact that the academies of another 
era could not stand competition with tax- 
supported secondary schools has made 
some observers conclude that the private- 
ly supported colleges will not be able to 
survive against publicly supported in- 
stitutions of higher education. Without 
question, the decade of the 60s will bring 
many complicated .problems, but the 
church-related colleges have survived 
many severe winters. In fact many new 
opportunities are opening to our institu- 
tions. 

The increased enrollments in the tax- 
supported and private universities bring 
increased demands for the church to 
widen its ministry to students. Here in 
these educational centers will be found 
the largest percentage of youths from 
Methodist homes who are attending in- 
stitutions of higher education. They will 
be in settings where religious concerns 
can easily become of secondary impor- 
tance. It will take all the power that 
leadership can bring to sustain an eftec- 
tive interest in religion among them. 


Furthermore, if these students receive 
any education in religious values, it will 
be through the Wesley Foundations. 


An Arm of Missions 


The Christian college traditionally has 
been indispensable to the church’s mis- 
sion in the world. This fact has not al- 
ways been recognized clearly. In these 
days church and college must see more 
clearly their mutual dependence. The 
church loses ground when it does not 
have able Christian scholars and leaders 
to set a climate for its work. 

Recently when I was in Honolulu, the 
president of Chaminade College told me 
that the Roman Catholic Church claims 
30 per cent of the population of the new 
state of Hawaii. He said that his church 
did not have as great a proportion of 
representative leaders in important places. 
This led his church to found an institu- 
tion of collegiate standing for the training 
of leaders in the national life of Hawaii. 
The Roman Catholic Church has now 
developed a strong, four-year accredited 
college in the islands. 

The need for educated Christian lead- 
ership is illustrated by daily happenings 
in Africa. This continent today is one of 
the great power centers of the world. It 
brings to the international community 
great problems as well as great possibili- 
ties. 

The present crisis in Africa has made 
it one of the critical testing grounds for 
the church. The church’s future, as far 
as Africa is concerned, will be decided 
during the coming years. Unfortunately, 
it faces this time of change with several 
serious handicaps, chief of which is the 
lack of trained native leadership. The 
fact that there were only 16 college grad- 
uates in the Congo (two of whom were 
Methodists.) when it became independent 
last June 30 is a reflection upon the lead- 
ership of both church and state. Now a 
“crash” program is being projected by 
Protestant leaders to train Africans for 





leadership in the Congo and in other new 
nations. 

The Methodist bishop of Rhodesia 
wants our Methodist institutions of 
higher education in the United States to 
provide scholarships for at least 50 stu- 
dents. The Congo has made a similar re- 
quest. On the very day the communica- 
tion came from Bishop Dodge in 
Rhodesia, a news release reported that 
Russia had opened up its “Friendship 
University” to provide leaders for Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Five hundred 
were enrolled in this institution on No- 
vember 17. 


Witness to Foreign Students 


Russia is recognized as the citadel of 
communism and the educational center 
where future communist leaders will be 
trained. Similarly, the United States, 
whether we like to admit it or not, is the 
citadel of Christendom. Here many of 
the future leaders of the free world will 
be trained. 

There are now about 50,000 students 
from other nations of the world studying 
in the U.S. They are enrolled in church- 
related, private, and tax-supported insti- 
tutions. It is the general practice in this 
country to let these young people work 
in an atmosphere of freedom and respon- 
sibility, and not to impose an ideology 
upon them. However, in Methodist col- 
leges and universities the church has di- 
rect access to these young people from 
abroad. Where they are enrolled in tax- 
supported schools, the Wesley Founda- 
tion is a strategic agent of the church. 

While here, the students from abroad 
should have opportunities to understand 
intelligently the Christian aspects of our 
American life. It may also he hoped that 
many of them will return to their own 
countries as committed Christians. 

The plans mentioned for Africa could 
be duplicated for all of the emerging na- 
tions around the earth. The Mormon 
Church (Latter Day Saints) has recog- 








nized this and spent $5,000,000 to estab- 
lish a college in Hawaii. This serves 
primarily the people from the South 
Pacific islands and the Orient. 

It will take the combined resources of 
American Protestantism to meet effec- 
tively the needs of this time. We are now 
having conversations with the Congrega- 
tionalists and Episcopalians about a Chris- 
tian college for Hawaii. 

Underscore this: The future of the 
Christian Church depends upon an edu- 
cated leadership. Our universities, col- 
leges, and seminaries may have been 
raised up for such a day as this. We 
know they have resources available to 
prepare future leaders for our world mis- 
sion. If God will give us the wisdom to 
use creatively what is now ours, we may 
be able to make a very emphatic contribu- 
tion toward the advance of Christianity. 


Opportunity for Negroes 
For the Christian Church, the world is 


one. Obviously, American Christians can- 
not think of helping Africa without at 
the same time giving attention to remov- 
ing the barriers faced in our nation by 
Americans of African descent. 

Most of the advances which have qualli- 
fied Negroes to fill places for leadership 
are due to the Negro colleges. These col- 
leges are indispensable for Negro youths 
in so many ways that their loss would 
create a gap in our national educational 
program. They render special services 
not available elsewhere. 

For instance, Negroes have difficulty 
in meeting the entrance requirements of 
medical schools. At present there are 300 
Negroes in 48 medical schools, not in- 
cluding the two Negro medical schools in 
the United States. This is 4 per cent of 
the total enrollment of the “non-Negro” 
medical schools. Dillard University, rec- 
ognizing this problem, has been working 
on studies to discover how the education 
of Negroes for the professions, particular- 
ly medicine, can be made more effective. 


Methodists founded Meharry Medical 
College, which now furnishes more than 
50 per cent of the Negro physicians to 
our nation. Gammon has been the strong- 
est theological school for Negroes in the 
nation. Now, with Gammon as the nu- 
cleus of the Interdenominational Theo- 
logical Center, a new interest in minis- 
terial education is evident among Ne- 
groes. At present 115 students are candi- 
dates there for the B.D. degree. There 
has been a very definite increase not only 
in students of other denominations, but 
in ministerial students from the Central 
Jurisdiction. 

This is not the time to talk of eliminat- 
ing our Negro schools. They are needed. 
Our responsibility is to make them col- 
leges that will merit respect of educators 
in an integrated system. 

When the Council on World Service 
and Finance granted a total of $250,000 
annually for our Negro institutions, it ex- 
pressed the concern that our church has 
in making them quality institutions. 
With this money we hope to be able to 
develop academic stability and to enrich 
their services. 

Race Relations Day offerings from the 
church during the past four years have 
made it possible for all of these schools 
except two to meet the standards for 
regional accreditation. Our immediate 
move now with these schools is to solidify 
the gains that have been made. 


Religion on Campus 

The emphasis set by General Confer- 
ence for 1960-64 points toward deepen- 
ing the religious life of The Methodist 
Church. There will be strong stress on 
recognizing Jesus Christ as Lord. 

While this program is directed primari- 
ly toward the membership of the local 
church, it does include a strong call for 
student evangelism. Last quadrennium 
the financial needs of the institutions 
were given great prominence in Method- 
ism; now consideration of the Christian 


and personal values of our educational 
ministry is logical and important. 

The approach to this phase of the work 
must be made in a way that will com- 
mand the respect and concern of stu- 
dents. We assume without question that 
the church’s work in evangelism involves 
the winning of persons. But the deepen- 
ing of faith and the fixing of beliefs is 
also evangelism. In fact, failure to follow 
through on this sequence leaves much of 
our evangelistic work shallow. 

The church will work through the 
agencies and churches which minister to 
college youth. The Department of Col- 
lege and University Religious Life has 
already called upon the directors of reli- 
gious life in educational institutions and 
Wesley Foundations to put greater stress 
upon developing personal religious faith. 
This owes its origin to small groups meet- 
ing for worship, prayer, and Bible study. 
In our day such groups can become 
dynamic centers which could open the 
way for wide-reaching spiritual renewal. 

The General Conference evidenced 
the quickened concern of Methodism in 
ministerial education by increasing the 
funds which will be given the current 
operations of our theological schools. 

Methodist theological schools are in 
position to blaze new paths in American 
ministerial education. For a long time, 
Protestantism has needed some daring 
adventures in this area. The Methodist 
seminaries now have the resources to 
make constructive contributions to the 
education of ministers in this time of 
change. 

The realities of our contemporary situa- 
tion underscore the need for schools that, 
in Whitehead’s words, “inculcate duty 
and reverence”—schools that lead stu- 
dents aside to the “habitual vision of 
greatness” without which moral educa- 
tion is impossible. 

Where else may one look for such 
idealism except in the educational work 


of the Christian Church? 





These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: The Church and 
Social Welfare, 25-6; Loan Library, 
34; To Study Faith and War, 32; 
sa Out, 36-9; Easy Order Blanks, 


Many small churches and circuits 
are still just getting their commission on 
Christian social concerns functioning. 

One of the first questions that this new 
commission faces is: “What can this com- 
mission do to show the church the im- 
portance of this work?” 

One two-point charge, the Advance- 
Mocks Methodist Church at Advance, 
N.C., designed a project to make the peo- 
ple of the two churches realize the need 
for this new commission and also to learn 
something about what the church ex- 
pected of the commission. 

Any church, whether rural or urban, 
could carry out a similar project. These 
are the steps involved in the project: 


Some Suggested Steps 


1. Draw up a questionnaire to determine 
how church members feel about a num- 
ber of vital social concerns. 


2. Submit the questionnaire through the 
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church school, asking each teacher to 
spend 15 minutes of the period to discuss 
and check the questions. Distribute the 
questionnaires to all members of the 
church school from junior high through 
the adult classes. Keep the questionnaire 
at the church. 

3. Use the results of the questionnaire 
on different special occasions—World 
Order Sunday, Commitment Day, Race 
Relations Sunday—to present the major 
issues to the total church. 

The questions might include these: 

Does the United Nations use a Chris- 
tian approach in dealing with its prob- 
lems? 

Do you believe that the foundations of 
peace are found in money and human 
relations as well as politics? 

Is there enough concern for peace 
among institutions which are world wide, 
such as businesses, churches, and com- 
munications media? 

Do you feel that your duty includes 
seeking information on and working for 
peace? 

Do you think it is worthwhile to write 
to your congressman about questions of 
peace? Do you know where and how to 
reach your congressman? 

Do you believe that the spirit of Sun- 
day worship should be carried into the 


demands of a person’s work on other days? 

Should we be concerned about juve- 
nile delinquency in our country? Does 
this problem relate to world peace? 

Are you concerned enough about peace 
to pray for it, and support efforts toward 
peace in our church and community? 

Do you feel that the problems of the 
aged are problems for the church to solve? 
Have you studied these problems? 

Do you agree that alcohol problems 
exist in your community? 

Do you feel that our church is doing 
anything to help local alcoholics? 

If you are a non-drinker, do you feel 
that you ought to associate with people 
who drink? 

If Alcoholics Anonymous wanted to 
use our church for a meeting place, 
would you vote them permission? 

Do you think that a person can be a 
Christian and drink? 

Do you believe that an alcoholic can 
be cured? 

Do you feel that people who drink 
should be denied church membership? 
Should they hold an office in the church? 

If a group of Chinese were to enter 
our church to worship would you wel- 
come them? Would you welcome In- 
dians? Negroes? 

Sometime ago Bishop Walters said, 
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“Souls do not have nationality, race, or 
color.” Do you agree? 

If we plan a special worship service to 
which we invite a group of Negroes from 
a nearby church, would you attend? 

Are the churches in any way respon- 
sible for the limits on the Negroes’ edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities? 

Do you know the position of The 
Methodist Church on race relations? 

Do you believe that an employer has 
the right to suggest how you should vote? 
Does a minister have this right? 

Should all children have an equal op- 
portunity for an education? 

These are only some of the questions 
that a commission on Christian social 
concerns might ask its church’s member- 
ship. 

Both the questions and their answers 
point up the need for this commission 
and the type of work that it can do in 
the local church. 


A Book to Order 


Wise housewives (and husbands, too) 
know that the best things are not always 
the most expensive. So it is with books. 

Several months ago the Division of 
Peace and World Order published a book 
of 140 pages, Peace and Power. The book 
sells for $1. For the commission on 
Christian social concerns it is worth many 
books costing $5. 

Let us illustrate. At the United Na- 
tions there has been much debate con- 
cerning the use of military force in the 
Congo. Peace and Power has a valuable 
chapter on the authority and power of 
the U.N. 

Another chapter is written by the 
president of an insurance company which 
accepts only total abstainers. He believes 
that there is a deep similarity between 
the alcohol problem and the war prob- 
lem. Before either an alcoholic or a cynic 
concerning peace can be helped, he must 
have faith the problem is solvable. 

A Nobel prize winner, a geochemist, 
recently asserted that in Washington “the 
military lobby is now the strongest lobby.” 
Chapter 5 of Peace and Power talks 
about this situation and how it has de- 
veloped. 

The personal element is not neglected 
in this book. The last two chapters raise 
the old question: “Yes, but what can I do 
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about the war problem?” Illustrations are 
given of how persons in various parts of 
the world have advanced the cause of 
peace and conciliation. 

A commission on Christian social con- 
cerns would do well to order 10 copies 
of this book and offer them for sale to 
church members. The book could be used 
as a study text for commission meetings 
or an adult Sunday school class. 

Order Peace and Power from the ad- 
dress below. 


Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Why We’ll Pay in 
Full, 3-5; Benevolence Report, 5; 
Children’s TV Show, 6-7; Vacation 
Church School Projects, 8; Day 
With Many Dimensions, 11-12; For- 
ward From Strength, 13-14; World 
Service Agency, 21; Manpower in Ac- 
tion, 28; Southeast Plots Growth, 
29; It Worked for Us, 40. 


Many churches have encountered dif- 
ficulty in getting visitors to make their 
follow-up visits during the week follow- 
ing Loyalty Sunday. 

Psychologically, follow-up visits are 
one of the most difficult elements of the 
Every-Member Visitation program. 

The major emphasis throughout the 
three training sessions has been directed 
toward Loyalty Sunday. The visitors have 
been “keyed” for this particular day. 
When this day’s work is completed, the 
task for which they have trained is fin- 
ished. They tend to let down and relax. 

The follow-up visit, however, is one 
of the most vital elements of the entire 
visitation. Churches have reported that 
failure to make a follow-up visit has re- 
sulted in alienating that person or family. 

The people were expecting someone to 
call. When no one called they assumed 
that the church was not interested in 
them or their pledge. 

One solution to this problem is to place 
more emphasis on the follow-up visit 
when the visitors are being recruited— 
and during the third training session. 

When the prospect is first approached 
by his captain and asked to serve as a 
visitor, he should be advised that, if he 
is unable to complete his calls on Loyalty 
Sunday, he will be expected to call back 
in the homes during the following week. 

During the third training session it is 
well to re-emphasize the need for the fol- 
low-up visit, pointing out the dangers of 
not calling upon a family and seeking 
their commitment. 

Another reason why the visitor has dif- 
ficulty making the follow-up visit revolves 
around the report session. As we have 


said earlier, Loyalty Sunday is the climax 
of the visitation program, and _ visitors 
tend to let down after their visitation day. 

One reason for this is failure to have 
a stimulating report session on the eve- 
ning of Loyalty Sunday. 

Our visitors have trained hard for their 
task. They have been given a goal to 
achieve in the program of the church and 
the budget has been created to support 
this program. They are now vitally inter- 
ested in knowing whether or not this goal 
has been achieved. They have a story to 
tell about their visitation experiences. 

Many of the visitors have had a spirit- 
ual experience. They will want to share 
this experience with the rest of the group. 
To come to the church when they have 
finished their visitation and find only one 
or two persons present is disappointing. 
This is an anti-climax that leaves the 
visitor with no incentive to finish the job. 

On the other hand, if the visitor re- 
turns to the church and finds all of the 
other visitors gathering there—if he can 
discuss his experiences with other visitors 
over a cup of coffee and can watch the 
report board to see what progress has 
been made—then, he will leave the meet- 
ing on a high spiritual plane. He will be 
cognizant of the facts, the needs of his 
church and its people. And he will be 
ready and willing to make the necessary 
follow-up visits. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commissions on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Benevolence 
Report, 5; Southeast Plots Growth, 
29; On a Wide Circuit, 29; Wings 
for Our Congo Mission, 30; Loan 
Library, 34; Methodists in Puerto 
Rico Report Gains During 1960, 32; 
Bishops’ Appeal for Africa, 33; Just 
Out, 36-9; Easy Order Blanks, 36-9; 
It Worked for Us, 40. 


This month the commission on mis- 
sions should give attention to the follow- 
ing items: 
© If not yet completed, help the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance with 
the Every-Member Visitation. 

e May 31 is the close of the general 
church’s fiscal year. See that the local 
treasurer remits all money for general 
church benevolences early in May. 

e Set the date for the organization meet- 
ing of the new commission (if your new 
conference year begins in June ). 

© Continue arrangements for attendance 
of delegates to summer missions confer- 
ences. 

e Hear report from Methodist Men rep- 
resentative on their mission projects. 
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Developing Leadership 


Good leadership for the program of 
missions will not come by wishing and 
waiting. The church and the commission 
on missions will have to take some prac- 
tical steps to cultivate and challenge peo- 
ple to be leaders. 

One practical step that can be taken 
by a local church is to send representa- 
tives to a summer missions conference. 
There are a number of these conferences 
scheduled this summer. 

Participation in one of these summer 
conferences is a top-notch experience for 
the chairman of a commission on mis- 
sions. 

Some churches make it a practice to 
select a different couple each year 
(young enough to be prospective lead- 
ers), and send them to the missions con- 
ference. They return informed and in- 
spired and over a period of time the 
church builds up a core of leaders who 
understand the missionary program of the 
church and are committed to it. 

For detailed information about the 
missions conference in your section of the 
country, write to your conference mis- 
sionary secretary, or to the Rev. Richard 
G. Belcher, Methodist Board of Missions, 
13th floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


Methodist Investment Fund 


Don’t forget the Methodist Investment 
Fund! This doesn’t call for a gift; it calls 
for an investment upon which you will 
be paid 5 per cent interest. At the same 
time, the money on which you will be 
paid interest is helping to build new 
Methodist churches. 

Are there individuals in your church 
who would be interested in investing 
$1,000 in this fund? Would your church 
as a church invest in this fund? Be sure 
to bring this matter to the attention of 
your people and the official board. For 
further information, write to Mr. Con- 
well Snoke, Methodist Investment Fund, 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Recommended Reading 


The chairman and members of com- 
missions on missions are often asked 
questions about the validity of the mis- 
sionary program of the church. The 
Manual for the Commission on Missions 
carries some suggestions at this point 
(pages 59 and 60). Further help will be 
found in books listed in the bibliography 
of the Manual (pages 62 and 63). 

All members of commissions will find 
these books interesting and helpful: A 
Faith for the Nations, by Charles A. 
Foreman, 94 pages, $1; One Body, One 
Gospel, One World, by Lesslie Newbig- 
in, 56 pages, 25¢; and Safe in Bondage, 
by Robert Spike, 159 pages, $1.50. 
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These books can be purchased from 
the Cokesbury Store serving your terri- 
tory or borrowed from the Methodist 
Board of Missions Library, 475 Riverside 
Dr., (13th floor) New York 27, N.Y. 


Commissions Work Together 


One of the major responsibilities of the 
commission on missions is educational: 
to inform the whole church of the tre- 
mendous program of Christian outreach 
in which it plays a part and to inspire 
support of this program. 

The chief responsibility of the commis- 
sion on education is educational: to 
sponsor and guide a church school. 

Both commissions are concerned with 
missionary education: the commission on 
missions for the whole church, the com- 
mission on education through the church 
school. 

The commission on missions is con- 
cerned for World Service as part of the 
total benevolence budget of the church; 
the commission on education is concerned 
with the observance of World Service 
Sunday in the church school. 

These two responsible groups obviously 
need each other and can work together 
to great mutual advantage. Here are some 
ways in which they may work together. 
1. In January all Methodist church- 
school literature carries a missions em- 
phasis. The commission on missions may 
offer to help teachers with missionary 
units of study; films and filmstrips may 
be obtained for use in classes; leaflets sup- 
porting the subject of study may be ob- 
tained and distributed. 

Some special effort may be made to 
stress World Service Sunday each month 
and relate World Service to the studies. 
The two commissions working together 
might arrange displays illustrating the 
projects supported by the church, and 
plan a special program for the close of the 
month to bring the missions emphasis to 
a rousing climax. 

2. The commission on education co- 
operates in the church-wide school of 
missions. 

3. The Methodist Youth Fellowship is a 
part of the church school, but the chair- 
man of Christian outreach of the MYF is 
an ex-ofhcio member of the commission 
on missions. The commission on missions 
has a concern for the MYF. 

When encouraging the young people 
to give more attention to Christian out- 
reach, Christian vocation, the Methodist 
Youth Fund, and related matters, the 
commission on missions will be careful to 
discover what plans the commission on 
education may have. 

If the commission on education has 
plans under way, then the commission on 
missions will co-operate in them; if not, 
the commission on missions will proceed 
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with the young people and with the ap- 
proval of the commission on education. 
The commission on missions stands ready 
to help the young people with their mis- 
sions programs. 

4. The commission on missions may sug- 
gest that the church-wide study book be 
used as a text for adult classes for a period 
of time (two to five Sundays, depending 


on the class and the study book). 


5. It has been customary in most 
churches to observe World Service Sun- 
day in the church school. The commis- 
sion on missions may co-operate in this. 
In every instance, however, the observ- 
ance should be an integral part of the 
ongoing program of the church school 
and not something artificially imposed 
upon it. The commission on missions 
may be asked to bring new information 
and resource material that will make 
these Fourth Sunday observances more 
vital. 

As the commission on missions surveys 
the opportunities for missionary educa- 
tion in the local church, it will not over- 
look the church school. By the same 
token, the commission on education will 
not overlook the help that may be re- 
ceived from the commission on missions. 
Together they can do more startling 
things. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other evangelism features in this is- 
sue: New Life for the Downtown 
Church, 27; Southeast Plots Growth, 
29; Loan Library, 34; Just Out, 36-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 36-9. 


Since May is the Christian Family 
month, it would be appropriate to begin 
the May meeting of the commission on 
membership and evangelism with a de- 
votional featuring this emphasis. 

It would be natural to move from such 
a devotional period to a consideration of 
how many of our members received the 
past year have come from our own Chris- 
tian homes. 

Then you could ask for the report on 
what has been planned for National 
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Family Week and the Festival of the 
Christian home. Ask the committee on 
prayer and family devotions to report on 
progress being made toward establishing 
family altars in all of our church homes. 

Perhaps it is well to point out that in 
giving suggestions for these monthly 
meetings of the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism, reference is often 
made to one of the six committees. 

In small churches the commission may 
not have full committees for each of the 
six concerns. However, no matter how 
small the church or the commmission 
may be, the six concerns exist. 

If your church and commission are 
small, you can assign one person to each 
concern. If you do not have six different 
people who will take responsibility, you 
can assign the same person to give his at- 
tention to two or three concerns. 

Go down the list of six concerns and 
ask what has been done in each area, and 
see what plans need to be made. 


Pentecost 

It may be well to review your plans for 
making the most of Pentecost Sunday 
and Aldersgate Sunday, May 21. (See 
April Metuopist Story, pages 9-10.) 

Since Pentecost is the birthday of the 
Church it would be natural to give em- 
phasis to the Church and churchman- 
ship. 

This would be a good time to start a 
study course and continue throughout 
the week or one night a week for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Among the books recommended for 
such a course aimed at depth evangelism 
are the following, which are 50¢ each, 
12 or more 40¢ each. All may be ordered 
from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 

Steps to the Christian Life, by G. 
Ernest Thomas; How to be a Dynamic 
Disciple, by Robert P. Parker; The Au- 
thority of the Bible in Christian Belief, 
by Montgomery J. Shroyer; and Toward 
Understanding the Carpenter's Son, by 
Roy L. Smith. 


May Is a Methodist Month 


With Aldersgate coming in May it 
ought to be considered a Methodist 
month. Therefore, you might review the 
plans that have been made to emphasize 
our history and doctrines during May. 


The second annual study book in evan- 
gelism is now off the press. It is The 
Teachings of Jesus for Evangelism, by 
Charles M. Laymon. The book is ar- 
ranged with 10 questions for discussion 
at the close of each chapter. Your com- 
mission could, itself, hold a series of 
study sessions, or it could sponsor such a 
series for the whole church. 

Another approach would be to have 
study sessions at mid-week meetings and 
prayer groups. The book may be pur- 
chased from Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn., for 50¢ each, 12 or more 40¢ 
each, 

Another study book in evangelism is 
The Evangelism of Jesus, by Mack B. 
Stokes. Single copy is 50¢, 12 or more, 
40¢ each. 

Some standard books on Methodism, 
available from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials for 50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each 
are: 

The Methodist Primer, recently re- 
vised; The Methodist First Reader, by 
Charles Selecman and George H. Jones; 
The Beliefs of a Methodist Christian, by 
Clinton M. Cherry; The Marks of a 
Methodist, by Bishop Gerald Kennedy; 
and A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen, by Kenneth W. Copeland. 


Planning for June 


This is the time of the year for most 
commencements and graduation exer- 
cises. When young people are thrilled 
with the prospect of new adventures in 
learning and working is the opportune 
season for challenging them with the 
claims of Christ and his Church. 

Commencement time is an evangelistic 
opportunity. Your commission might offer 
to assist the commission on education in 
sponsoring a dinner for your Methodist 
graduates. Or you might arrange to see 
that each graduate receives an appropri- 
ate gift from your commission that will 
encourage daily devotions and a closer 
fellowship with God. 

Another approach would be to ask the 
committee or individual that is responsi- 
ble for rolls and records to report the 
names and addresses of any graduates 
who are not yet members of your church. 

You could send either two young peo- 
ple or a youth adult leader and a young 
person to visit the graduate and confront 
him with the claims of Christ and the 
Church. Arrange with the pastor to have 
all such newly enlisted disciples given 
special recognition when they join your 
church. 

This also could be the commission 
meeting for asking the youth member to 
report ways in which your commission 
could help win every youth for which 
your church should assume responsibility. 


The Youth Department of the Board 
of Evangelism, the Rev. Howard Ellis, 
director, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn., would be glad to counsel with 
you on ways to approach this all-impor- 
tant task. Tidings publishes materials for 
youth evangelism. 

In all of your work with the youth you 
should co-operate closely with the com- 
mission on education. 


The Wedding Month 


Since June is traditionally the month 
of weddings, the commission should help 
young couples establish and maintain 
Christian homes. Arrange to have avail- 
able booklets and leaflets especially de- 
signed to deepen the Christian experi- 
ence and strengthen the church relation- 
ship of those planning to marry or of 
those who have recently married. 

Tidings has some helpful materials 
which include the following: 

e Dearly Beloved, by Don Ian Smith. A 
booklet presenting the true meaning of 
the marriage vows in our complex society. 
5¢ each, 100 for $4. 

e The Protestant Idea of Marriage, by 
Seward Hiltner. 100 for $2. 

© Love, Courtship, and Marriage, by 
Alan Walker. 15¢ each, 10 or more, 10¢ 
each. 

e Pathways to a Happy Marriage, by 
Alan Walker. 15¢ each, 10 or more, 10¢ 
each. 

e If My Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Roman Catholic, by H. Clifford 
Northcott. 5¢ each, 25 or more, 4¢ each. 


© If My Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Mormon, by P. Malcolm Ham- 
mond. 5¢ each, 25 or more 4¢ each. 

It would be well also to have available 
to young people contemplating marriage 
several leaflets interpreting their own 
Methodist faith. These may be ordered 
from Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 
100 for $2: The Methodist Church, by 
James S. Chubb; Why Join The Meth- 
odist Church?, by H. B. Warren; How 
to Join The Methodist Church, by Karl 
F. Moore, and What Every Methodist 
Can Do, by Harry Denman. 

The following leaflets may be pur- 
chased from Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials at 100 for $4: Some Eessential 
Methodist Beliefs, by Robert G. Tuttle; 
What Methodists Believe, by the Method- 
ist Council of Bishops; Prominent Doc- 
trines of Methodism, from the Methodist 
Primer; When Methodists Baptize, by F. 
Gerald Ensley; When Methodists Com- 
mune, by Charles S. Jarvis; and The 
Character of a Methodist, which is John 
Wesley’s own statement. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Benevolence Report, 5; Chil- 
dren’s TV Show, 6-7; Vacation 
Church School Projects, 8; Our 
Ministry to Handicapped Children, 
9-10; Day With Many Dimensions, 
11-12; Forward From Strength, 13- 
14; Skippy and the Fourth R, 22; 
Southeast Plots Growth, 29; Loan Li- 
brary, 34; Just Out, 36-9. 


The chairman and the elective mem- 
bers of all commissions are elected an- 
nually at the fourth quarterly conference 
and assume office at the beginning of the 
new conference year. 

Since most annual conferences now 
meet in the late spring, next month will 
probably see your new commission on ed- 
ucation taking office. Will you have your 
affairs in good shape to turn over to your 
successors even though some of the pres- 
ent members may be on next year’s com- 
mission? 

Check these things: 
¢ Are your minutes and all other com- 
mission records up to date and available? 
e Are the church-school records in prop- 
er condition? Specifically, are you using 
the Methodist Church-School Record 
System through your whole school and 
are all secretaries up to date on their 
work? 
© Are you prepared with budget figures 
to co-operate in total church budget mak- 
ing? It is suggested that all organizations 
in the church, under the leadership of the 
official board, work together in total 
church program and budget planning in 
connection with Every-Member Visita- 
tion. You will want to order Worksheets 
and Guides for Program Building, from 
General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill., 20¢ a set. (See 
March Meruoptst Story, page 32.) 

e Are long-range plans which you may 
have undertaken sufficiently described 
in the minutes so as to be clear to your 
successors? 

e What about unfinished agenda items? 
Will they be clear so that the new com- 
mission can proceed efficiently? 

e Why not arrange to welcome new 
members of the commission by presenting 
each with a copy of the Manual for the 
Commission on Education (8443-BC)? 
Order copies from the Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory for 35¢ each, four 
or more copies, 25¢ each. 

© Do you have a copy of the catalog, 
Leaflets and Booklets for Christain Edu- 
cation in the Local Church (542-B) for 
the new chairman? It is free from the 
Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Special dates for May in which the 
commission on education takes the lead 
are National Family Week, May 7-13; 
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Children’s Day, May 7; and World Serv- 
ice Sunday Cin the church school), May 
28. 

Your plans should be well under way 
for National Family Week and Chil- 
dren’s Day. (See the March and April 
issues of THe Metruoptist Story.) May 
7 also is Rural Life Sunday. The church 
school should, of course, co-operate in 
any observance planned for the church as 
a whole. 


Fiscal Year Ends May 31 


The fiscal year for benevolence funds 
of the church ends May 31. Check to see 
that all Fourth Sunday Offerings, Meth- 
odist Youth Fund, and Children’s Serv- 
ice Fund moneys are sent in. If the 
moneys are not received by May 31, they 
cannot be credited on this year’s ac- 
counts. More important, however, is the 
fact that delay in sending in benevolence 
money delays the Christian work those 
dollars make possible. 

If you hold your quarterly workers’ 
conference during the middle month of 
the quarter, May will be the month for it 
this quarter. The church-school super- 
intendent, pastor, and director of Chris- 
tian education, or a committee appointed 
by them, are responsible for planning. 

How long has it been since you had a 
teport from your membership cultivation 
superintendent? It would be appropriate 
this month to know just where you stand 
on church-school membership and aver- 
age attendance, compared to a year ago. 

In connection with remittance of be- 
nevolence money, it will be appropriate 
to inquire into trends of benevolence giv- 
ing in your church school. How much 
has been contributed each Fourth Sun- 
day this year compared with past years? 

What is the per capita amount given 
to benevolences through the Fourth Sun- 
day offering? Is this satisfactory in terms 
of the great world need and opportunity 
we face? 

Perhaps here is a place where you 
could ask the leadership of the secretary 
of stewardship. This person now is a 
member of the commission. 


New Lesson Materials 


Let’s take a look at the new lesson 
material for junior hi (ages 12-14). New 
closely graded Junior Hi Series, the new 
evening quarterly Junior Hi Times, and a 
new dress for the group-graded quarterly 
named Christian Adventure, will be in 
use throughout Methodism by this fall. 

The first quarter of the new closely 
graded series will be available June 1 
from your Cokesbury Store to give time 
for adequate preparation for using this 
new series. 

A free leaflet giving full information 
is available now from your Cokesbury 


YOUR 
CHURCH 


Store. If you do not have a copy, order 
one and get preparation under way. 

If you have organized your commission 
on education as suggested on page 22 of 
the Manual for the Commission on Edu- 
cation with a committee on lesson ma- 
terials and teaching procedures, this com- 
mittee should handle the matter. 

To carry out this advance preparation 
for the new lesson material, the commit- 
tee might set up a workshop for all junior 
hi teachers and leaders where the follow- 
ing could be discussed: 

e The total Closely Graded Series and 
what each book seems to be about. 

©@ What it is that might happen to boys 
and girls through each year of study. 

© The presuppositions made through the 
materials (for example, requiring one 
hour of their teaching time) in relation to 
the physical setting and workers. 

© Each of the first quarter’s pupil’s book 
(after teachers have read it), to lift out 
the pertinent ideas and discuss ways of 
using the pupil’s book so that a chapter 
might be used each week. 

® Teaching helps noting the two or 
three possible approaches in order to 
select the one which the teacher might 
most like to use. 

® The idea of each teacher developing 
his own goals for a first unit as well as 
his first session plan; then allow oppor- 
tunity for each teacher to write his goals 
and first session plan, after which the 
group might offer helpful criticism. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. ) 


Commission on Worship 


Man’s experiences with God are ex- 
pressed in many and varied ways. There 
are moments of joy and experiences of 
sadness. There are times when our aware- 
ness of God leads us to a feeling of rever- 
ence and awe. 

Our need for guidance and our de- 
pendence upon the will and the way of 
God as proclaimed in the Word lead us to 
search the Scriptures or to seek God’s will 
and way through the preaching of the 
Word or the interpretation of his will. 
Every honest soul seeks for the proper 
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dedication of his talents and services. 

Any order of worship is an attempt to 
arrange the expressions of Christian devo- 
tion and aspiration in such a manner as 
to bring the largest benefit to all who 
participate. 

It would seem that any order that was 
prepared for a public service of worship 
should include adoration and affirmation, 
confession and forgiveness, praise and 
thanksgiving, the reading and proclama- 
tion of the Word of God, and the dedica- 
tion of time and talent and possession. 

There are certain obvious sequences 
that suggest themselves to anyone who 
gives earnest inquiry to the meanings of 
these moods and experiences. For ex- 
ample, it would appear that adoration 
and praise and thanksgiving would al- 
ways precede the act of dedication. 

An order of worship is suggested to 
guide God’s people in their service of 
worship so that fullness of blessing may 
come to them in and through worship. 

In recorded experiences there are pat- 
terns that give us some guidance: for ex- 
ample, in the experience of the prophet 
Isaiah. In the experience where he “saw” 
the Lord, his spirit was filled with awe 
and adoration. The awareness of the na- 
ture of God drove him to a recognition 
of his own need for cleansing and the 
experience of forgiveness. 

Having heard and received the mes- 
sage that came through this experience, 
Isaiah felt his heart stirred by the need 
of his people. This broader insight led 
him to a consecration by which he an- 
swered the call, “Whom shall I send and 
who will go for us,” with his own com- 
mitment, “Here am I, send me.” 

Thus, an order of worship is not an 
arbitrary establishment of the rules for 
procedure, but a guide by which and 
through which it is hoped that people 
will be blessed and guided and deepened 
in their experience with God. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 120 W. 
Green St., Urbana, II. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


Other audio-visuals features in this 
issue: Children’s TV Show, 6-7; Va- 
cation Church School Projects, 8; 
Skippy and the Fourth R, 22. 


Now is the time to begin planning for 


some special schooling for members of 
your audio-visual committee. Your church 
offers you summer training opportunities 
that cannot be matched anywhere. 

Think what it can mean to have a real 
trained audio-visual specialist in your 
church, 

Offer 5 A-V Seminars 


The Board of Education in co-opera- 
tion with several other boards of the 
church will offer five seminars in audio- 
visual work this summer. 

Here is a partial outline of material 
covered in these one- and two-week 
courses: 

@ What is communication? 

® How do we learn? 

e How can audio-visuals help us? 

® What are the tools of teaching? 

e How do we use audio-visual tools? 

e How are audio-visuals used in cur- 
riculum? 

e How are audio-visuals used in the 
church program? 

© How do you arrange your building? 

e How do you select equipment? 

e How should your church be organized 
for most effective use? 

Persons who attend should be college 
graduates. Two quarter hours of graduate 
credit from Scarritt College may be 
earned. Advance enrollment is a must 
and the number to be enrolled is limited. 

Here are the dates and places of the 
seminars. Check the one nearest you: 

June 18-25, Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore.; July 5-12, First Methodist 
Church, Anapamu at Garden, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif; July 17-28, Mount 
Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark.; July 31 to 
Aug. 11, Lake Junaluska, N.C.; and 
Aug. 11-19, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Scholarship help is available for attend- 
ing these seminars. For further informa- 
tion regarding these, write: B. F. Jack- 
son, Jr., P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (Board of Education); James 
Campbell, 1525 McGavock St., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. CTRAFCO); Miss Bar- 
bara E. Campbell, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. CWoman’s Divi- 
sion); or Herbert Lowe, Department of 
Visual Education, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. (Board of Missions). 


Sponsors Mass Media Workshop 


The church and the mass media will 
be the subject of another schooling oppor- 
tunity this summer. Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute at Evanston, Ill., in co-operation 
with TRAFCO, will offer a workshop 
June 26 through July 14. 

This workshop is intended for minis- 
ters, directors of Christian Education, 
church mass communication personnel, 


graduate students, or church counselors 
or chairmen. The workshop will include 
study in radio, television and audio- 
visuals. Four quarter hours of graduate 
credit will be offered by Garrett. 

A few scholarships are available for 
this workshop. For information, write 
your Annual Conference —TRAFCO 


chairman. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features 
in this issue: Day With Many Di- 
mensions, 11-12; Forward From 
Strength, 13-14; Consider a Hospitals 
and Homes Career, 23-4. 


Now is the time for your committee on 
Christian vocations to be completing 
plans with young people in the church 
concerning their summer volunteer serv- 
ice. 

Young people should be made aware of 
three sources of information concerning 
volunteer summer service. 

Attention should be called to the leaf- 
let, Volunteer Service Is Loving Action, 
published by the Youth Department of 
the Board of Education. The leaflet is 
available from Ted McEachern, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. This leaflet lists 
opportunities for senior-high and older 
youth participation. Free. 

Attention is again called to the 1961 
Methodist Service Projects booklet which 
has a section on summer activities and 
short-term service projects. It is available 
for 15¢ each, 10 for $1, 100 for $9 from 
the Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations. 

Through the National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y., copies of Invest Your Summer 
can be obtained. This is a catalog of serv- 
ice opportunities which are attractive to 
members of your youth fellowships. 25¢. 

Your local committee also can be direct- 
ing its attention to the conclusion of the 
summer period and significant ways by 
which guidance and counsel can be given 
to young people who will be making 
decisions for church-related vocational 
work through summer camps and assem- 
blies. 

A small leaflet entitled Steps in Coun- 
seling is available through the Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations to 
assist you in this directional program. 
Free. 

For additional information regarding 
Christian vocations write to the Rev. 


Richard H. Bauer, at the address below. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Story of the Month, 2; 
World Service Agency, 21; Consider 
a Hospitals and Homes Career, 23-4; 
Just Out, 36-9. 


May is a good month to emphasize 
the personnel opportunities in Methodist 
hospitals and homes. Your local commit- 
tee on hospitals and homes and your hos- 
pitals and homes steward should be 
instrumental in this emphasis. 

Contact the administrator of the con- 
ference hospitals and homes to discover 
what opportunities exist for summer em- 
ployment. There should be some open- 
ings in which youths might find a chance 
to be of service. Office jobs, dining room 
service, recreation leaders, and group 
workers are possible openings. 

In any case, be sure you work closely 
with your committee on Christian voca- 
tions, for this committee will be cogni- 
zant of young people who are seeking 
service opportunities. 

In some instances junior volunteers 
work during summer months in hospitals. 
Whether or not there is a Methodist-re- 
lated hospital in your community, you 
can help in counseling youths in this 
interest, in finding opportunities, and 
explaining possibilities for part-time and 
future career service. Your Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service can be of help 
in leading and counseling youths in vo- 
cational service. Also, work closely with 
the Methodst Youth Fellowship to de- 


termine what might be done. 


Counseling Students 


There is usually an opportunity in the 
programs of the summer camps and in- 
stitutes to present the vocational needs 
and scope of service in our church-related 
hospitals and homes. 

The chairman of your Conference 
Board of Hospitals and Homes should be 
contacted with the idea that together a 
program can be worked out for presenta- 
tion at camps and institutes. 

Students will be considering careers 
of service, as they look toward the end- 
ing of the school year. Make your serv- 
ices available to those students who wish 
counsel in regard to health and welfare 
careers. 

Provide them with literature and 
sources of information that may help 
them as they determine their life’s work. 
Point out the opportunities for vocational 
expression in our Methodist hospitals and 
homes. 

Encourage these youths to visit confer- 
ence hospitals and homes to see firsthand 
the Christian service being rendered. 
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Parents of these youths also might need 
your counsel and guidance in under- 
standing opportunities. 


National Hospital Week 
National Hospital Week is your best 
opportunity for pointing up the signifi- 
cance of our church’s health and welfare 
service. This year the occasion will be 
observed May 7-13, with particular em- 
phasis on May 12, Florence Nightingale’s 


best use of literature, audio-visuals, 
posters, and other publicity channels. 

Suggest and promote visitation of hos- 
pitals on an organized basis. If possible, 
arrange a special hospitals and homes 
program in connection with National 
Hospital Week. Invite an administrator, 
nurse, chaplain, and other personnel to 
paint the “living” hospital picture, with a 
part of the program devoted to hospital 
careers. 


birthday. 

Theme of National Hospital Week is 
“Your Hospital—A Community Partner- 
ship.” This can be tied in effectively with 
the church’s stake in the institutions of 
healing. 

Naturally this is a good time to em- 
phasize the nursing career, as well as 
other related health careers. Make the 


Encourage youths of the church to in- 
dicate their interest in health and wel- 
fare careers. If student nurses, pre-med 
students or others in similar careers are 
church members, see that they are recog- 
nized in your program. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





World Service Agency: June 


BOARD OF 
HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


As members of your church learn of Methodist children’s 
homes from the leaflet at right, they will be helped to understand 
the significance of World Service. The leaflet is for free distribu- 
tion on June 25, World Service Sunday. Order from Central 
Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 





* The Board of Hospitals and Homes gives leadership to the church in work 
through hospitals, homes for children and the aged, and related welfare services. 


* The board does not own or administer institutions; rather, it counsels ad- 
ministrators and trustees, advises annual conferences on institutional problems 
and serves as a personnel clearing house. 


* Related to the board (but owned by annual conferences) are 76 hospitals 
and 168 homes. ‘The hospitals have a capacity for 21,104 patients; the homes 
capacity for 15,634 children, older persons or business women. 


* Counseling by the board staff and work through the National Association of 
Methodist Hospitals and Homes is devoted toward keeping standards high and 
assuring that the service of Methodist institutions is distinctively Christian. 


* President of the board is Bishop Fred G. Holloway. Dr. Olin E. Oeschger, 
general secretary, is assisted by a field service staff of five. 

* Related to the board is the Golden Cross Society, a plan of financial sup- 
port for hospitals and homes. 


¢ The service program of the Board of Hospitals and Homes is made possible 
by 1.1. cents of each World Service dollar that is divided. Last year the board 
spent $130,594, of which $110,063 came from World Service. 


For more information on Methodist hospitals and homes, 
DEADLINE, wtite to the Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, IIl., for the free leaflet, 20 Questions and 20 An- 

DATE swers or for the annual directory of Methodist hospitals and 
MAY 3] homes. Your Annual Conference Board of Hospitals and 
Homes can supply information about institutions near you. 


World Service topic for July: Ministerial Training 
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Skippy Ellis (right fore- 
ground) is a happy second 
grader. Here the Ellis 
family leaves for Sunday 
school. 


Skippy 
and the 
Fourth R 


This new motion picture 
shows how the home and 


church school can work to- 
gether as a Christian influ- 
ence on growing children. 


Skippy loves his dog, Missy. On this 
particular Sunday Missy decides to 
follow the family to church. She 
tags along behind them, unnoticed. 


Later, during Sunday dinner, Skippy’s Dad 
receives a telephone call. Missy has been hit 
by a car and is in pain. Mr. Ellis tells the 
caller, ‘“You’d better just put her away so 
she won't suffer.’’ Skippy overhears part of 


A new sound motion picture to be re- 
leased this month will interpret the 
aspects of the life of the church and home 
through which the Christian growth of a 
child is influenced. 

Skippy and the Fourth R tells the 
story of Skippy Ellis, a second grader. 
The plot centers around the death of his 
dog, Missy, and the boy’s blaming his 
father for having the dog “put away.” 

Skippy’s parents and his church-school 
teacher work together to explain that 
joys and sorrows come to every home— 
that Mr. Ellis’ action was done out of love 
for both Skippy and Missy. 

The film reflects the work of competent 


the conversation. ' —— and dedicated teachers at work in the 

church school and the influence of home 

and church upon growing children. 

Skippy and the Fourth R has been pro- 
duced by the Television, Radio and Film 
mother offer him Missy’s collar Commission of The Methodist Church 
and try to explain. But Skippy me for the Division of the Local Church of 
spurns the collar, blaming his _ the Board of Education. 

Dad for the dog’s death. : Showing time is 24 minutes. Prints 
may be rented from the Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory for $11, color, and 
$7, black-and-white. 

The film may be purchased from the 
Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn., 
for $210, color; $140, black-and-white. 


Next day Skippy’s father and 


Skippy’s Sunday school teacher uses a 
nature table—which Skippy helped to 
prepare—to help him and others in 
the class understand why people (and 
dogs) have to die sometime. Skippy 
begins to realize that what his Dad 
had done had been out of love for him 
and Missy. 


the decision to spare the dog and him from 
suffering, Skippy treats his father coldly 
when he tries to comfort him. 


Mrs. Ellis also worries about 
Skippy’s continuing concern 
over what has happened. She 
talks with him about it and 
later talks with his Sunday- 
school teacher to see whether 
she might be able to help. 


TRAFCO photographs 





38,000 persons serve 


in Methodist hospitals and homes in 40 


states. There is a continuing need 


Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospital 


for trained, skilled, dedicated persons for this work. 


by Thelma Ann Reynolds 


In this business of vocational oppor- 
tunity, there are basically two types of 
careers: one which deals with people 
and one which deals with things. 

For those who choose a career in a 
hospital or home, there is usually a 
happy combination of the two—people 
and things. For whether you work be- 
hind the scenes, or whether you are in 
direct contact with the patient or guest, 
you are on a great team that has a dual 
goal: care and cure! 

Miss Reynolds is director of public rela- 


tions of the Methodist Board of Hospitals 
and Homes. 
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Hospitals and homes afhliated with 
The Methodist Church annually em- 
ploy some 38,000 persons. (This does 
not include 13,000 staff doctors.) Rep- 
resented in this 38,000 are approxi- 
mately 200 job titles, ranging from ad- 
mitting clerk to administrator. There is 
a job for individuals with almost every 
level of educational background and 
skill. 

During the present quadrennium 
some 5,000 persons will be needed to 
fill jobs in the 244 Methodist related 


hospitals, homes for older persons, 


child-care agencies, and homes for 
business women. 


Work in 40 States 

These Methodist hospitals and 
homes, located in 40 states (including 
Hawaii) and the District of Columbia, 
are continually expanding and improv- 
ing their facilities and services. There 
is, likewise, a continuing need for 
qualified, Christian personnel to be- 
come a part of these staffs. 

If we, as a Christian church, are to 
exert our influence in care and cure, 
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it is vital that we look toward furnish- 
ing our church’s philanthropic institu- 
tions with trained, skilled, and dedi- 
cated personnel. 

What are the vocational opportuni- 
ties within these institutions? 


Need for Nurses Is Great 


The greatest number of openings 
are for nurses. These include profes- 
sional student nurses, practical student 
nurses, nurses in administrative, su- 
pervisory and teaching posts, and nurse 
specialists, such as anesthetists. 

There are many related careers 
which require skilled, professionally 


Professional Student Nurses 
Practical Student Nurses 


In all areas of our church-institu- 
tional concern, there are many oppor- 
tunities for'persons in business offices, 
purchasing departments, house-keep- 
ing, maintenance and dietary de- 
partments. Plant engineers, maids, 
orderlies, and aides also are needed to 
help with over-all operation and main- 
tenance. 

On the administrative level, hospital 
and homes administrators will find a 
great challenge. For qualified, execu- 
tive-type persons, there is a worthy op- 
portunity to lead in an equally worthy 
church enterprise. Other administrative 
staff opportunities include personnel 


Directors of Nursing Service, Directors of Nursing Educa- 


tion, Instructors and Supervisors 


Nurse Anesthetists 
Laboratory Technicians 
X-Ray Technicians 
Dietitians 

Pharmacists 

Medical Record Librarians 


Physical Therapists and Occupational Therapists 


Pathologists, Radiologists 


Social Case Workers and Group Workers 


Houseparents 


Administrators and Business Office Workers 
Housekeeping, Maintenance, and Dietary Workers 


Total Personnel Needs 


trained persons. These cover such jobs 
as medical social workers, laboratory 
technicians, x-ray technicians, dieti- 
tians, pharmacists, medical record li- 
brarians, physical therapists, and occu- 
pational therapists. 

In child-care agencies, particularly, 
there is an urgent need for social case 
workers and group workers. House- 
parents are key persons on children’s 
home staffs, and the supply has not 
yet met the demand. There now is an 
awakening and growing concern for 
the aged. Social workers, especially 
adapted to working with the geriatrics 
person, are in great demand. 


director, public relations director, and 
social services director. 


Chaplains Also Serve 


Chaplains help to bring a spiritual 
extra to our church-related hospitals 
and homes. Through patient visitation, 
counseling with both patient and rela- 
tives, and in planned devotional pro- 
grams, these hospital or home ministers 
add a religious influence which other 
institutional staff acclaim as essential to 
the program of health and welfare. 

Throughout our church of 10 mil- 
lion members, there are many persons, 
both youths and adults, who are quali- 


fied, or who can become qualified to 
fill one of these careers of Christian 
service. 


Personnel Service Can Help You 
The Board of Hospitals and Homes 


maintains a personnel service through 
which prospective employees may regis- 
ter for referral to Methodist hospitals 
and homes which make their needs 
known. 

Files of applicants, with references 
and qualifications, are kept up-to-date 
in the board’s offices. A file of openings 
also is maintained. Interviews and final 
agreements are made between the ap- 
plicant and the individual institution. 

Persons who are qualified through 
experience and training and who want 
to serve their church in a Christian 
capacity in the health and welfare 
field are invited to contact Personnel 
Service, Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 

For young people of the church who 
are considering a career in health and 
welfare, the board can supply informa- 
tion, literature, and counseling. Stu- 
dents, both high school and college, 
are invited to contact the board’s Per- 
sonnel Service. 

There are a limited number of sum- 
mer opportunities available to students 
through individual Methodist hospitals 
and homes. Specific conference institu- 
tions should be queried as to their pos- 
sible openings. 


Christian Vocations Materials 


The most factual piece of literature 
on Christian vocations available for 
students is Methodist Service Projects. 
This booklet lists vocational opportuni- 
ties in all areas of the church’s program, 
including hospitals and homes. 

Order the booklet from the Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Prices are 15¢ each, 10 copies for $1, 
and 100 copies for $9. Send payment 
with order. 

Two pieces of literature related to 
hospitals and homes caréers are avail- 
able free in limited quantity from the 
Board of Hospitals and homes. They 
are Nursing . . . Fulfillment of My 
Dream, and Christian Career Oppor- 
tunities Through Methodist Hospitals 
and Homes. 

These may be ordered from the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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@ The Church and Social Welfare 4, sess. sie, 


In America today we see vast pro- 
grams of social welfare. 

Great human needs have called them 
into being. They are the response of a 
people with increasing social sensitivity. 

But how does the Church relate to 
the ever-swelling welfare programs? We 
are vitally interested; in most areas of 
social concern we have been in “on the 
ground floor”—literally for centuries. It 
is good that governments and private 
agencies have come to share these con- 
cerns—but it leads squarely into the ques- 
tion of relationships. 

As Methodists, we are fortunate in 
having a new point at which to relate 
to welfare work. Our General Conference 
of 1960, in one of its most significant 
acts, created a Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. 

One of the new board’s major re- 
sponsibilities is, through its Division of 
Temperance and General Welfare, to 
develop in Methodism a more dynamic 
relevance to the welfare work done by 
government and private agencies. 


The Church Started It 


The impulses to charity and mutual 
helpfulness which Jesus had inspired by 
his example and teachings led, almost 
immediately after Pentecost, to the shar- 
ing of goods in common and to the ap- 
pointment of deacons to look after 
widows, orphans, and other persons in 
want. 

Even after the early communal ar- 
rangement was dispensed with, the office 
of deacon was maintained. The Christian 
movement was distinguished by the great 
compassion for human need which it per- 


In a time of rapid 
is taking a new 


sistently manifested. In fact, the phe- 
nomenal growth of Christianity through- 
out the harsh Roman world, despite of- 
ficial opposition, may be attributed in no 
small measure to the fact that Christians 
became known as those who had concern 
for slaves, ministered to prisoners, cared 
for the sick, fed the hungry, ransomed 
captives, gave dignified burial to the 
dead. 

They demonstrated that theirs was a 
religion with its feet on the ground, 
bread and comfort in its hands, and en- 
during hope in its heart. 

Through the turbulent centuries the 
Church has maintained this emphasis. 
Despite all lapses and perversions, the 
central dynamic of the “go and do like- 
wise” of the Good Samaritan story has 
never been lost in the corporate life of 
the Christian fellowship. This is why 
historical record supports the affirmation 
that the Church is the “mother of social 
work and social welfare” in the Western 
world. 

True to this tradition, the churches 
of America in the present era are deeply 
involved in social welfare concerns. Some 
4,000 Protestant agencies and institu- 
tions, employ 200,000 full-time, 45,000 
part-time, and 100,000 volunteer work- 
ers. They serve some 17 million persons 
annually. Capital assets involved amount 
to about $3.3 billion, and current ex- 
penditures run over $1 billion a year. 

Further evidence of the dynamic 
quality of the churches’ continuing in- 
terest in human welfare is found in the 
fact that most of these Protestant agencies 
and institutions in America have been 
established within the past 35 years. 


change the Church 
look at welfare. 
Two key points in the reappraisal are: 


Formation of the Methodist Board of 
Christian Social Concerns. 


Plans for a Second National 
Conference on the Churches and 


Social Welfare. 
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One of the most active phases of the 
work of the National Council of 
Churches is that which is conducted 
through the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, of which Dr. William J. Villaume 
is executive director. 

In response to evolving need and de- 
mand and as a sequel to a highly suc- 
cessful undertaking in 1955, this depart- 
ment will hold a Second National 
Conference on the Churches and. Social 
Welfare in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 23-27. 
It is expected that 3,000 representatives 
of Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churches will participate. 


Methodist Hospitals and Homes 


John Wesley set the example for 
Methodism in making the Gospel rele- 
vant to human need. He delivered the 
message of God’s grace and love to the 
masses of poor working people. He did 
it not only in the spoken and printed 
word, but also by organizing orphanages, 
schools, employment services, credit 
unions, medical clinics, and the like. In 
fact, Wesley taught himself medicine so 
he could be of practical assistance to the 
sick who were without medical care. 

Today the Methodist Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes represents the Church’s 
interest as it gives counsel and guidance 
to a great variety of institutional services. 

A large part of the missionary activity 
under the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service and other divisions of the Board 
of Missions is essentially of a social wel- 
fare nature. The Commission on Chap- 
lains sponsors specialized ministries in 
many welfare settings. 

The Board of Education continuously 
promotes educational emphases which 
interpret for Methodists this important 
phase of the Gospel and seek to under- 
gird it with Christian motivation. 


Problems We Work At 
The new Board of Christian Social 


Concerns, combining, and expanding the 
work of three former boards, sharpens 
the focus of The Methodist Church upon 
the broad expanse of human needs and 
social problems. 

Something of the extent of this 
sharpened focus in the new board is 
suggested by the areas of responsibility 


Dr. Miller is professor of sociology and 
social ethics at Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary, Washington. In addition, he has just 
been made consultant for research and pro- 
gram for the Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare. 
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assigned to the Division of Temperance 
and General Welfare. These include: 

® Alcohol problems 

e Addiction of injurious habits such 
as the use of tobacco and drugs 
Gambling 

Pornography 

Juvenile delinquency and crime 
Penal system and rehabilitation 
Mental health and medical care 
Problems of the aging 

Population and planned parenthood 
Trafhic safety 

Capital punishment 

Twenty-two additional areas of con- 
cern, many of them closely related to 
these, were assigned to the Division of 
Peace and World Order and to the 
Division of Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

The field of social welfare is becoming 
very complicated. There is confusion as 
to what part of the responsibility for it 
the churches should continue to carry. 

For one thing, a major shift in philos- 
ophy and practice is taking place. This 
shift is away from the old individual 
giving of alms to a few unfortunates. 
Instead, it is pointed toward a concern 
for organizing the whole society so as 
to make maximum provision for the 
total welfare of all persons. 

Coming with this shift is the necessity 
of broader planning and vastly greater 
outlays of money than the churches can 
provide. Moreover, such high levels of 
scientific and organizational skills are 
required that social work has become a 
highly specialized profession. The 
Church’s untrained volunteer workers, 
one of its long-standing major resources, 
are largely unequipped. 


Church vs. State 


These developments are kept in better 
perspective when it is remembered that 
Protestantism, from the days of the Ref- 
ormation, seems to have been inclined 
toward the view that provision for the 
welfare of all its citizens is a responsi- 
bility of the organized community—the 
state. The Church, according to this 
view, has acted as the conscience of 
society. 

Protestantism can find good cause for 
rejoicing, therefore, in the evidence that 
American society is making increasing 
provisions for the general welfare. 

Many confusing issues and perplex- 
ing problems remain, however. 

Are there social services that only the 
Church can render adequately? If so, 
what are they? 

Has Protestantism a unique contribu- 
tion to make to social welfare? Should it 
put more emphasis upon developing 
uniquely Protestant social services in 
order to preserve a place for itself? 


Should the Church relinquish ad- 


ministrative responsibility for the services 
it has been providing as soon as the com- 
munity or state is ready to assume re- 
sponsibility? Or should the Church resist 
the encroachments of public services, and 
operate competing services? 

Is it proper for church-related agencies 
or services to accept public funds for 
their support? Should the Church es- 
tablish or operate agencies it is not pre- 
pared to support in a manner that will 
enable them to render first-rate service? 
Should the Church acquiesce in the 
trends toward massively organized public 
services, or should it insist on decentral- 
ization and more local, private, and in- 
dividual responsibility? 

What kinds of services will society 
most need the churches to continue 
rendering as general public provisions 
expand? What can the Church do to 
help preserve the values of voluntarism 
and direct personal involvement in the 
services of a vast, complexly organized 
corporate system in which adequate 
financial support must be assured and 
professional skills must be employed? 

Though they are important questions, 
and difficult to answer, they must not 
be used as an excuse to relieve the 
Church of any part of its legitimate re- 
sponsibility for social welfare. 

It is imperative that the Church main- 
tain a dynamic tension with the creative 
processes of experimentation, planning, 
and organizational effort out of which 
the pattern and quality of welfare pro- 
visions are evolving. At the same time, 





To Go Deeper wiles 


The reader wishing to probe 
deeper into problems discussed 
here by Dr. Miller will profit from 
his book, Compassion and Com- 
munity: an Appraisal of the 
Church’s Changing Role in Social 
Welfare. It was prepared especial- 
ly for local church use. See page 
38 for a description of the book 
and how to get it. 











it is equally imperative that the Church 
stay vitally and redemptively related to 
human need. 


The Job Before Us 


Where can a local church commission 
on Christian social concerns begin? 

It can make a careful study of the 
local community, identifying the major 
problems, the agencies and services avail- 
able, and the extent of unmet need. It 
can inform the church of its findings. 
It can develop plans for bringing the 
church into a closer relationship of 


understanding and co-operation with in- 
stitutions and agencies that are function- 
ing in the community. 

In carrying out these purposes, the 
commission should be able to identify 
specific projects which it can sponsor 
through the church as a means of 
strengthening one or more of the local 
institutions or agencies. 

For example: (1) a chauffeuring serv- 
ice may be needed for a class or clinic for 
handicapped children; (2) recreational, 
educational, or religious leadership may 
be needed in the detention center of the 
juvenile court or the shelter home for neg- 
lected and dependent children; (3) good 
current reading materials may be needed 
in the local jail; (4) a hospital may need 
an auxiliary of volunteer helpers; (5) 
nursing homes for the aged may need 
visitors, letter writers, and religious serv- 
ices; (6) overworked school personnel 
may be in need of assistance with char- 
acter-building extracurricular activities or 
with problems of pupil’s unmet physical 
needs; or (7) a political action or other 
reform group may be in need of better 
publicity and more supporters. 

An alert commission also can sponsor 
lectures, programs, and study courses on 
major problems. It can obtain and circu- 
late pertinent books, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and other literature, and make 
them a part of the permanent collection 
in the church library. It can keep in 
touch with social action and general wel- 
fare programs and emphases of the dis- 
trict, annual conference, and general 
boards. It can devote itself to keeping 
the congregation dynamically related to 
these bodies. 

Successful functioning on the part of 
the commission will depend in large 
measure upon the extent to which its 
members realize how very important is 
the requirement that the Church be 
(1) fully aware of all the needs of all 
the people in its community, (2) sin- 
cerely dedicated to responsible co-opera- 
tion as a member of the team of com- 
munity services and agencies devoted to 
meeting these needs, and (3) intelli- 
gently motivated and efficiently organized 
to help guide the community toward 
ever more adequate provision for all the 
needs of all its citizens. 

A church without a genuine concern 
for the whole welfare of the whole man 
—and of all men—is hardly what a 
church ought to be. 

We look to the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns and to the local church 
commission on Christian social concerns 
to challenge and guide us. Under this 
leadership we hope that every congrega- 
tion and every individual Methodist may 
be stimulated and given practical op- 
portunities to experience the dynamic of 


the Good Samaritan. 
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A comprehensive 
evangelism plan 
has 
given new 
birth to First 
Church, Dallas, 
bringing in 
hundreds of new 


members. 


New Life for the 
Downtown Church 


by Michael Daves 


Downtown churches are involved in 
a struggle for life. 

With people making a mass exodus 
to the suburbs and surburban churches, 
the downtown church often is faced 
with the unhappy prospect of dying on 
the vine or following its congregation 
to the suburbs. However, church lead- 
ers agree that there is a great need for 
the ministry of the downtown church. 

One downtown church which is 
meeting the challenge of suburbia is 
the “Church at the Crossroads,” First 
Methodist Church of Dallas, Tex. 

While other churches have left 
downtown Dallas, First Church has 
steadily resisted moving. Rather, under 
the capable leadership of their pastor, 
the Rev. Robert E. Goodrich, the mem- 
bers have dug new avenues of evan- 
gelism. 

Recently First Church made North 
Texas Conference history by receiving 
377 new members on one Sunday, cli- 
maxing 14 weeks of intensive evange- 
lism. When the invitation hymn was 
sung, everyone thrilled to see that num- 


Mr. Daves is pastor at Addison, Tex. 
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ber of adults, youths, and children 
standing to signal their desire for 
church membership. Significantly, the 
majority transferred their membership 
from out-of-town churches and joined 
on profession of faith. 


Official Board Set Goal 


It all began in the summer of 1960. 
The official board was asked to choose 
a goal for the drive. It picked the num- 
ber 362. For the next 14 weeks this 
number was uppermost in the church’s 
mind. It was an ambitious goal. Some 
doubted whether it could be reached. 
Still, with faith that God would give 
the increase, they started to work. 

The telephone played an important 
role in the campaign. Some 40 women 
formed a telephone brigade. They took 
pages from a criss-cross directory, not- 
ing neighborhoods close to transporta- 
tion. Then they phoned families living 
in those neighborhoods. More than 6,- 
000 phone calls were made. 

Other prospects were found by 
examining church-school rolls and 
visitor's cards, as well as canvassing 


members. Following the discovery of 
prospective members came an energetic 
program of lay visitation. An average 
of 60 people met at the church every 
Monday to call on the prospects. 

Visiting in teams, the volunteers 
contacted different families for three 
weeks. They got acquainted with the 
family, told them about the activities 
of the church, and invited them to at- 
tend. 

On the final week, the team asked 
the prospects to make a definite com- 
mitment to unite with the church. 
Around 2,500 visits were made. 


Total Participation Is Vital 

The church used a program called 
the Comprehensive Evangelism Plan. 
Its success depends on the total par- 
ticipation of the church members. 

The program calls on the church to 
recognize its responsibility toward the 
unchurched—to “Want Them, Find 
Them, Love Them, Win Them, Keep 
Them, Use Them and Conserve the 
Gain.” 

Throughout the campaign, the con- 
gregation prayed. Some 600 prayer cov- 
enant cards were signed and made into 
a huge white cross. The cross of cards 
was placed at the front of the sanctuary 
to remind the congregation of its re- 
sponsibility. Before kickoff Sunday, the 
pastor sent letters to all prospects. 

Dr. Bayne Driskill, Disciples of 
Christ membership crusader, led the 
organized efforts. This was the first 
time this type of campaign has been 
conducted in a Texas Methodist 
Church, and the second time Dr. 
Driskill went outside his own denomi- 
nation with the program. 


Church Has New Birth 
First Church of Dallas has received 


a new birth. Old members who partici- 
pated found their faith deepened. 
There is a sense of excitement as the 
church welcomes new members. 

Now, an assimilation program is in 
full swing. Dr. Goodrich has given sev- 
eral “new member parties” at his home, 
church-school classes are enlisting the 
newcomers—there is an all-out effort to 
know new members. 

With an aggressive campaign of visi- 
tation evangelism, this downtown 
church broadened‘ its outreach, 
strengthened its program, helped its 
members grow and, most important, 
shared Jesus’ concern for evangelism. 
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Manpower 


in 


Action 


Ways to enlist more Methodist manpower 
for the work of the church 
will high light the National 
Conference of Methodist Men at Purdue University in July. 


by Don L. Calame 


Methodist Men who meet at Purdue 
University in July for their Third Na- 
tional Conference will see a practical 
demonstration of getting men involved 
in the total program of the local 
church. 

One feature of the conference will 
be a dramatic presentation of an official 
board in action. This will take place on 
Saturday, July 15, when the thrust of 
the conference will be on manpower 
for the church. 

The general theme for the confer- 
ence is “Manpower With God’s Power 
Builds the Church.” The general ses- 
sion in the Purdue Music Hall on 
Saturday afternoon will show man- 
power in action in response to God's 
power, as the presentation deals with 








Area 


HAWKINS 

}. Clinton Hawkins 
industrialist, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





Conference 


TIPPETT 
Bishop Donald H. Tippett 
San Francisco (Calif.) 


the administrative body of the local 
church. 

The men will portray a typical of- 
ficial board in session. The intent will 
be to stimulate creative thinking about 
the possibilities that lie within this 
body for engaging the talents of men 
of the church. 

It will not be designed as a pattern 
for a “model meeting” so far as the 
mechanics of operation are concerned. 
It will focus rather upon the scope of 
opportunities for men in finding ex- 
pression for their talents as Christians. 

The program will suggest ways to 
discover and release manpower in re- 
sponse to God's power as they give 
their lives in service through their 
church. 


Speakers 













The Rev. Charles R. Goff 
pastor Chicago Temple 


Plans for the presentation are being 
worked out by the staff of the General 
Board of Lay Activities in consultation 
with other general agencies that are 
concerned with the work of the official 
board. 

Dramatic aspects of the program will 
be planned and directed by “Chug” 
Currier. He has done this in connec- 
tion with the two previous National 
Conferences of Methodist Men and is 
widely known for his interest in the 
churchly arts. 

Supporting the presentation will be 
discussion sessions probing various 
aspects of the work introduced in the 
dramatization. Among 46 major topics, 
a whole area of sub-topics will be de- 
voted to the work of the official board. 

Other subject areas that will come 
under discussion will include the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance, 
Methodist Men, lay leadership at all 
levels of the church, lay speaking, 
Christianizing community life, basic 
beliefs and practices, and the place of 
laymen in the Church. 

The Third National Conference will 
begin on Friday, July 14, and close 
following a worship service on Sunday 
morning, July 16. Bishop Donald H. 
Tippett will be the speaker. 

Registration fee after May 1 is 
$27.50, which covers lodging and 
meals. Those who stay off campus and 
provide their own lodging and meals 
can register for $10. 

Dr. Calame is director of the Department 


of Methodist Men of the Board of Lay 
Activities. 


COLWELL 
Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, 
president 
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I have been reading Professor Ehle’s 
thrilling Shepherd of the Streets, the 
story of Father James A. Gusweller’s 
three-year (and not yet over) struggle on 
behalf of Puerto Ricans and other mi- 
nority people in New York’s West Side 
slums. 

Perhaps this book ought to be made 


compulsory reading 


MINISTRY for all ministers and 
candidates. It 

SUND: should be read not 
UNDAY for ‘the biography 

. (Father Gusweller’s 

MAY 21 potential story has 


just begun) but for 
the lesson in what an average minister 
can accomplish anywhere if he is re- 
source and concerned for his people. 

At the age of 32 the young Episcopal 
priest was assigned to the rectorship of 
the Church of St. Matthew and St. 
Timothy, on West 84th Street in New 
York city. 

This was one of those “dying city 
churches” over which we have shed al- 
together too many tears. True, the aristo- 
cratic Anglo-Saxon families had moved 
out to the suburbs; but for every such 
family disappearing, ten or a dozen 
Puerto Rican families were moving into 
the old brownstone homes. But they 
weren’t entering the doors of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Timothy—or any other 
church. 


Safari Into Hearts and Lives 


The story of Shepherd of the Streets 
then becomes the safari of Father Gus- 
weller into the hearts and lives of these 
people—beginning with the children; 
and of their acceptance of the church and 
its ministry. 

It is the portrayal of success and fail- 
ure; of souls strengthened and of tragic 
disappointments; of a seven-day-a-week 
attack upon delinquency, crime, exploi- 
tation, prostitution, gambling, and un- 
sanitary living conditions. The story is 
climaxed by police and court and health 
department action to force gouging land- 
lords to clean up their slum holdings. 

It is a story of what a clergyman— 
armed with love, and a sense of justice, 
and courage—can do for his people. It 
is the story of a resourceful shepherd. 

If there is any shortcoming in the nar- 
rative itself, I think it is at the point 
of not giving enough credit to others 
who worked with Father Gusweller. 

Without in any way detracting from 
the priest’s unique service, I would want 
to say more concerning the Christian at- 
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Story of a Resourceful Shepherd 


W.W. Reid 







titudes of the “faithful remnant” of the 
old congregation. They were willing, 
once they knew the situation, to open 
the church doors day and night to Puer- 
to Rican, white, Asiatic, and Negro boys 
and girls. 

I also think more should be recognized 
of the contribution of newspaper report- 
ers and editors. It was their exposures in 
print, stirred by the rector, that drove the 
landlords to make improvements and the 
city departments to spring into action. 
I believe too few clergymen realize the 
potential allies for good they may have 
in the public press. 


Love and Resourcefulness 


After reading about this Episcopal 
priest and his work, I have two other 
feelings that I would like to suggest to 
ministers everywhere. 

In the first place, I don’t believe it 
was the “fortunate juxtaposition” of 
Father Gusweller and the parish of St. 
Matthew and St. Timothy that brought 
out the man. 

If Father Gusweller had been ap- 
pointed to a suburban church, or to a 
rural circuit, he would have found 
“something to do” there too. For he loves 
people, he has known and understands 
suffering, he believes the church is com- 
missioned to minister to the needs of 
people, and he is fearless in the pursuit 
of good for others. 

In the second place, these traits and 
this drive of Father Gusweller are some- 
thing basic in the man’s character. I 
look in vain for anything unusual in his 
home training or in his college-seminary 
experiences. True, schooling should be an 
experience that brings out latent talents 
and virtues, but there has to be some- 
thing there to begin with. 

Perhaps this sums up to the thought 
that the church must seek first-grade 
men for the ministry. If the schools can 
enroll only mediocre Christians for 
training, it will take exceptional facul- 
ties to turn out other than mediocre 
ministers. Every church situation is 
peculiar, and can be helped only by the 
resourceful leader. 

From all the reports and news that 
come to me, I am sure that across this 
nation there are thousands of resource- 
ful and dedicated ministers—men with 
“good stories,” needing only the dramatic 
pen of an understanding writer. 

There are far more books in Christian 
and ministerial life than will ever be 
written! 


Southeast Plots Growth 


Methodists of the Southeast have set 
their sights on a $25 million target in 
the interest of church extension. 

Adopted Feb. 28 by the executive com- 
mittee of the Southeastern Jurisdictional 
Council, the plan calls for that sum to be 
solicited for the new churchwide Meth- 
odist Investment Fund. 

Approved by the 1960 General Con- 
ference, the Methodist Investment Fund 
is administered by the Division of Na- 
tional Missions, Board of Missions. 

Bishop Walter C. Gum, Louisville, 
Ky., was named chairman of the council’s 
Investment Fund Committee. It was rec- 
ommended that annual conference and 
district committees be formed. 

The financial plan is one aspect of a 
10-year church building campaign that 
calls for 977 new churches to be con- 
structed throughout the jurisdiction— 
831 for new congregations to be organized 
and 146 for congregations to be re- 
located. 

The council also adopted a goal of 
three million Methodists in the Southeast 
by 1964. 

Attainment of the goal will require a 
net increase of 291,000 members, said 
Bishop Paul N. Garber, Richmond, Va., 
president of the council. The jurisdiction 
now numbers 2,709,000 members in 12,- 
161 churches. 

He pointed out that in the past 10 
years Methodist membership in the nine- 
state Southeastern Jurisdiction increased 
only 11 per cent, compared to a 17.1 per 
cent jump in the population. 

Also discussed were plans to recruit 
897 new ministers in the jurisdiction 
every year for the next four years. 

A committee headed by Bishop Garber 
urged every conference to initiate the 
jurisdiction’s “one per cent plan” at once. 

Adopted by the 1960 Jurisdictional 
Conference, the plan calls upon every 
church to give an annual amount equal 
to one per cent of its operational budget. 

Half of the money thus given will go 
to the theological schools of Duke and 
Emory Universities. The other half will 
be earmarked by the conference boards 
of ministerial training for scholarships 
and grants-in-aid to ministerial students. 


Win Members in Virginia 


With additions still being reported, 
the recent Virginia Conference Knock- 
on-Every-Door campaign resulted in 11,- 
186 commitments for church member- 
ship, 4,161 or more than one-third of 
them on profession of faith. 

The total, for a two-month evangelistic 
effort, compares to 24,381 new members 
received by Virginia churches during all 
of the conference year 1959-60. 
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Wings for Our Congo Mission 


by Paul Alexander 


The Methodist mission plane was 
shipped from New Orleans, Oct. 30, 
1960. It arrived in Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa, Dec. 4. It was shipped by 
rail to Johannesburg, arriving there about 
Dec. 8. I worked like mad to get it as- 
sembled and the alternate fuel system 
and auxiliary tanks installed. 

Then on Dec. 16, we flew it non-stop 
to Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. There 
I met Al Burlbaugh, who was a mis- 
sionary at Wembo Nyama and who had 
come to Salisbury in October and spent 
two months learning to fly. 

After I checked Al out in the single- 
engine, four-seat Cessna 180 and we 
procured several hundred pounds of 
medicines for our Congo hospitals, we 
took off from Salisbury with spare parts, 
motor oil, medicine, personal baggage 
and foodstuffs for the Congo on Dec. 22. 

We fought rains and squalls over the 
Zambesi River until finally reaching 
Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, where we 


cleared Customs and Immigration. 


Reception Was Cool 
Our reception at Wembo Nyama, 
“home base,” Dec. 23 was lacking in 
cordiality. We almost precipitated a war 
because, it was charged, “we had brought 
in bombs, guns, ammunition and a plane- 
load of Baluba soldiers.” After we let 
them see every package opened, the Af- 

ricans finally allowed us to stay. 
We continued to condone such unkind 
actions as confiscation of our transmitters 
and receivers, grounding of our plane 


ee 


periodically, punching around by soldiers, 
confiscation of our bicycles and occasion- 
ally cars and gasoline. 

But the straw that broke the camel’s 
back was the sneak attack of some hostile 
soldiers on our hospital at the Katako 
Kombe station, where they tried to kid- 
nap Dr. Alexander Reid, our senior mis- 
sionary of 32 years’ residence in the 
Congo. 

The 61-year-old missionary screamed 
for the two doctors who had been flown 
in that very morning (and without the 
soldiers’ knowledge). The doctors rushed 
out and started in on the soldiers, finally 
talking them out of the attempted kidnap. 

After they left, we flew the mission- 
ary, his 15-year-old daughter, and 400 
pounds of life-long accumulated posses- 
sions out to our base at Wembo Nyama. 
Another trip to Katako picked up Mrs. 
Reid, doctors, diaries and record books. 

Next day, Jan. 17, the Cessna 180 
picked up the whole Reid family plus all 
their possessions that we could load into 
the plane. I flew them out of the country, 
over the 12,000-foot mountain range on 
the western shore of Lake Tanganyika 
down to Usumbura in Ruanda Urundi. 


Fly in Medicine 


I brought 500 pounds of medicines on 
the return trip the following day for our 
hospitals, but discovered that many more 
soldiers had robbed and pillaged the 
town of Katako Kombe and had come for 
the senior missionary again. 


These two laymen he!ped to evacuate missionaries from the Central Congo. Paul Alexander, 
left, of Conroe, Tex., volunteered for a year’s service as a flying missionary in the Congo. 
Alfred Burlbaugh, missionary engineer from New Castle, Pa., assisted in the evacuation. 


So I made a “dawn patrol” to the 
Katako airstrip the following morning, 
Jan. 19, and despite a ground fog, evacu- 
ated the remaining three missionaries 
from our station there. That day I spent 
in shuttling our missionaries from various 
stations to Lodja, there to await further 
action since Lodja was still in safe hands. 

Jan. 20, the next day, brought a tropi- 
cal downpour the entire day. The follow- 
ing day was still bad, but I took five peo- 
ple to Lodja plus all their baggage and 
let down through a low solid overcast 
to land them. 

I was grounded for a period till noon 
and then returned to Wembo Nyama. 
Since the situation there was quite criti- 
cal, I took out seven people and baggage 
in the Cessna 180 to Lodja. 

The remaining missionaries left simul- 
taneously in two cars with all the remain- 
ing baggage. That completed the evacua- 
tion of Wembo, Katako, Tunda and 
Minga, Sunday, Jan. 22. 

We went to the Lodja airport Monday 
morning and met the weekly plane 
(DC-3) that goes to Usumbura. They 
took about 15 of our people out to 
Usumbura. Then the same plane came 
back that afternoon late and took all the 
remaining personnel out on a special 
charter flight along with all the baggage. 
That last flight left at 6:10 p.m., leaving 
in the Kasai only Al Burlbaugh, myself, 
and the Cessna 180. 


Spend Sleepless Night 


We slept none at all that night because 
of the tensions we were under! At 2 a.m., 
a truck drove into the Lodja station, and 
we heard lots of loud talking and shout- 
ing. We were afraid that the soldiers had 
confiscated our Cessna and were coming 
after us! 

After an hour of near paralysis lying 
there in bed, hardly daring to breathe, we 
heard them leave. We were breathing— 
barely!—more easily, when at 4 a.m. we 
heard another truck coming toward the 
station. That truck did stop for awhile but 
finally drove on. It never returned. 

About three days later—so it seemed 
—daylight appeared. Al and I crawled out 
and loaded our meager belongings into a 
car. The station pastor, that wonderful 
man, John Wesley Shungu, drove us out 
to the airport. 

Then we loaded up and took off at 
6:55 from Lodja to fly at 6,000 feet on 
our six-hour and ten-minute non-stop 
flight out of northern Kasai to the town 
of Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. 

We gassed up and flew through the 
characteristic rainstorms of the conver- 
gence above the Zambesi River en route 
to Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. That 


was Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 24, exactly 
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one month and one day after my first 
landing in the Congo. 

Next day at noon, our missionary folk 
came in to Salisbury on the same plane 
that had taken them out of the Congo 
to Usumbura. 

It was a terrific tension being in the 
Congo as relief emergency transportation, 
knowing that the safety of the whole 
mission personnel was supposed to be al- 
most entirely in my hands! 


Eprtor’s Note: Events described by Mr. 
Alexander took place in Kasai Province, 


one of the most disturbed regions in the | 


Congo. Further south, in Katanga, mission- 
aries continue their Congo work and the 
plane will help them. 


Will Pay for Congo Plane 


Leaders of Indiana’s 1,300 Methodist | 


churches have agreed to raise $18,000 to 
reimburse the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions for purchase of an airplane used to 
evacuate some of the missionaries sta- 
tioned in the Congo. 

The decision was reached at a meeting 
of Bishop Richard C. Raines, resident 
bishop of the Indiana Area, and super- 
intendents of the state’s 18 districts. 

The plane—a single-engine, four-seat 
Cessna 180—was purchased by the Board 
of Missions with funds which were to 
have been used in other missionary work. 
The $18,000 raised in Indiana will re- 
imburse the other missions accounts. 

Bishop Raines said the missions board 
agreed to buy the plane in January be- 
cause the confusing political situation in 
the Congo had resulted in tying up regu- 
lar supply and communications channels. 

The Methodist Church has had as 
many as 110 missionaries scattered 
throughout the Congo until recent 
months. Many of them still are on duty. 

Paul Alexander, a Methodist layman 


from Conroe, Tex., and a flight instructor | 


during World War II, has taken a year’s 
leave of absence from his investment firm 


to fly the plane. He is now on duty in | 


the Congo. 


Dedicate N.C. College 


Formal dedication ceremonies of the 


classroom, science, and administration | 


buildings of North Carolina Wesleyan 
College were held at Rocky Mount, N.C., 
in February. 


Bishop Paul N. Garber of the Rich- 


mond (Va.) Area was the featured | 


speaker at the dedication ceremony and 
laying of the cornerstone. These three 
buildings were completed in the fall of 
1960 at a cost of $1,000,000. 

The Methodist supported institution, 
which will be a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege, began operation last fall with ap- 
proximately 90 students in the freshman 
class. Sophomores will enroll this fall. 
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Cokesbury Offers You the Widest Selection Ever 


The most complete Custom-Printed Church Offering Envelope Service 
anywhere is available to you. No matter what size church or budget you 
have, there’s an envelope to meet your particular needs. 


Church and Church School 


Offering Envelopes 


FREE PRINTED-TO-ORDER ENVELOPE BROCHURE 


Here’s the most complete Printed-to-Order church offering envelope service 
available to your church today. And . .. you can save money, too. You can 
set up your envelopes to conform exactly to your financial record system 

. you can promote giving to any particular project ... you can save your 
church treasurer hours of work and insure accurate records. 

For complete prices and details about our Printed-to-Order Offering 
Envelopes, write for your free copy of the Offering Envelope Brochure 
today. Also contains information about Stock Form Envelopes, Methodist 
Standard Envelopes, and Stock Form Bulk Offering Envelopes. 


Ready for immediate shipment . . . 


METHODIST STOCK FORM OFFERING ENVELOPES 


These envelopes are printed in advance and carried in stock, available for 
shipment immediately—at any time and in any quantity. White stock, 
medium size, 242x4% inches—numbered and perpetually dated. Set com- 
pletes one full year. More information available in Offering Envelope 
Brochure. Write today. 

WEEKLY STOCK FORM OFFERING ENVELOPES. Your choice of Single or 
Duplex Styles. Set contains 53 dated and numbered envelopes plus 5 extra 
envelopes for fifth Sundays. Boxed in individual cartons. Postage extra; 
wt., per set, 4 ozs. 

Single Weekly Set. White stock, numbered and dated. 

PE-10. One boxed set 17¢ 
Duplex Weekly Set. One side for budget of Local Church; other side for 
World Service and Benevolences. 

PE-11. Boxed Set 17¢ 
New Duplex Weekly Set. One side for Building Fund; other side for Church 
Budget. PE-12. One boxed set . 17¢ 


MONTHLY STOCK FORM OFFER- 
ING ENVELOPES. Your choice 
of Single or Duplex Styles. Per- 
petually dated bv month, only. 
Each set contains 12 numbered 
envelopes, pledge card and ex- 
planatory leaflet. Cartons are 
priced separately. Postage extra; 
wt., per set, 2 ozs. 
Single Monthly Set. White stock, 
numbered and dated by month. 
PE-30 .. set, 8Va¢ 
Duplex Monthly Set. White stock. 
One side for Budget of the Local 
Church; other side for World 
Service and Benevolences. 

set, 8Y2¢ 
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*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 
Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region Region 
Boston 16 *& Chicago 41 Los Angeles 29 
New York 11. | #&Cincinnati 2 Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2 
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Methodists in Puerto Rico 
Report Gains During 1960 


Puerto Rico continues to be one of the 
fastest growing areas in Methodism. The 
church there chalked up a 7 per cent gain 
in membership during the last year. 

The percentage gain, representing a 
net increase of 593 members, is about 
7 times greater than the average annual 
membership gain of 1 per cent for The 
Methodist Church as a whole. 

The membership increase was reported 
at the annual meeting of the Puerto Rico 
Provisional Annual Conference late in 
January by the Rev. Thomas Rico Sol- 
tero, superintendent of Methodist work 
in Puerto Rico. The conference passed 
the 9,000 mark in members for the first 
time. Total membership reported is 9,123. 

In addition, there are 4,758 prepara- 
tory members on the rolls. Gains were 
registered in other areas of church life. 

The membership gain during 1960 
continues a 10-year trend in rapid growth 
in Puerto Rican Methodism, which dur- 
ing the last decade has increased in num- 
ber of members by 147 per cent. 

The rising membership is considered 
significant as it relates to the 1960-64 
emphasis on “Puerto Rico for Christ” of 


the Division of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions. 

Conference sessions were held in the 
new $250,000 University Methodist 
Church in the San Juan suburb of Rio 
Piedras. 

In his report to the conference, Dr. 
Soltero said that in evangelistic services 
during 1960 more than 1,000 decisions 
for Christ were recorded. He challenged 
the conference to increase the net mem- 
bership gain in 1961 to 10 per cent. 

The average church-school attendance 
during the year was 6,795, or almost 75 
per cent of the recorded membership. 

In the field of finance, Puerto Rican 
Methodists gave a total of $133,635 and 
continued the movement toward self- 
support. Of that amount $50,588 was 
paid for pastors’ salaries, and almost $5,- 
400 was for general benevolences. 

A high light of the conference was the 
dedication by Bishop Fred Pierce Corson 
of a chapel at Rio Hondo, typical of 
many rural chapels being built as outpost 
preaching points. 

In an observation on the conference 
and on the growth it reflects in Puerto 
Rican Methodism, the Rev. Allen B. Rice 
of the Division of National Missions 
said: “Along with the revolution in in- 


dustry, education and health, there is a 
religious upheavel. Puerto Rico offers a 
religious challenge to that of South 
America. 

“The opportunity for expansion em- 
barrasses our Methodist forces, as we 
have neither the leadership nor the funds 
at present to enter into areas that are 
wide open for new work.” 


To Study Faith and War 


A special Commission to Study the 
Christian Faith and War in the Nuclear 
Age has been organized by The Method- 
ist Church. 

Authorized by the 1960 General Con- 
ference, the 12-member commission met 
in Chicago, IIl., in February to organize 
for action. Bishop Matthew W. Clair, Jr., 
of St. Louis, Mo., was elected chairman. 

Other officers chosen were Bishop W. 
Ralph Ward, Jr., Syracuse, N.Y., vice- 
chairman, and the Rev. John E. Marvin 
of Adrian, Mich., secretary. Dr. Marvin 
is editor of the Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

The commission, half of whom were 
named by the Council of Bishops and 
half by the church’s new Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns, is charged by the 





The U.S. Methodist Tourist Map locates 

ts in all 50 states where Methodists are at 
ot historical sites, but living, vital 

missions and service institutions. 


888 
work. 


Map locates Methodist colleges and universities, 


homes for children and the aged, home mission 
stations, and headquarters 


buildings. 


e Use the map when you travel. Visit 
Methodist projects along your way. 


e Plan a bus trip or car caravan to let young 
people or adults see the work of their church. 


e Post the map to let members see how wide- 
spread the service of our church is in the U.S. alone. 


Methodists 
at Work 





Full size 29x42 inches. 
Four Colors. 
Key gives full information. 


Send the Metuopist Tourist Map! 


maps, folded in envelope 


SE” «. 


maps, in tube, not folded 


postpaid $ 1 ad ea. 


Enclose payment with order. 


postpaid 





Mail order to: Central Promotional 
Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 


(Map available also from Methodist Publishing House.) 
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General Conference to report its findings 
to the bishops and the board “if possible 
by Jan. 1, 1962.” 

In announcing the commission’s or- 
ganization, Herman Will, Jr., pointed 
out that the Discipline (§ 2015) pro- 
vides that the commission’s report shall 
be used in appropriate churchwide study 
programs when it has been approved by 
the Council of Bishops and the sponsor- 
ing board. 

Mr. Will is associate general secretary 
of the Board of Christian Social Concerns 
and is head of its Division of Peace and 
World Order. 


Schedule Bible Land Tours 


Two tours to the Bible lands, Europe, 
and Scandinavia are being led by Meth- 
odists this summer. 

(For tours announced previously, see 
the February Metuopist Story, pages 
23-4.) 

The Rev. Karl Quimby will lead a 
Methodist Good Will Tour leaving from 
New York city on July 20 and returning 
there Sept. 4. Dr. Quimby is on the staff 
of the American Bible Society. He has 
served with the Board of Missions. 

Included in the itinerary are several 
countries of Europe, the Middle East, 
and Scandinavia. The group will visit the 
World Methodist Conference in Oslo. 

Price: $2,043.95. 

Write to: Dr. Karl Quimby, 450 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

The Rev. Walter G. Williams of the 
lliff School of Theology will lead a simi- 
lar tour. His group will leave from New 
York city July 3 and return Aug. 26. 

Those who do not attend the World 
Methodist Conference as part of Dr. 
Williams’ tour will return to New York 
city Aug. 23 or Aug. 17. 

Prices: 55 days, $1,942; 53 days, $1,- 
942; and 46 days with termination at 
Copenhagen, $1,850. 

Write to: Dr. Walter G. Williams, 
c/o All Travel, Inc., 65 W. Girard Ave., 
Englewood, Colo. 


Cokesbury Offers Help 
For Local Music Leaders 


Persons who have musical responsi- 
bilities in the local church—choir di- 
rectors, organists, soloists, leaders of music 
in the church school, and others—will 
find that the Cokesbury Regional Service 
Centers and Cokesbury Stores now are 
able to fulfill their requirements for ma- 
terials to implement their programs. 

The Church Music Catalog, available 
at all Cokesbury Stores and from your 
Regional Service Center, lists many items 
of music and related materials available. 

Choir directors, organists, and soloists 
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also may avail themselves of the Exam 
Kit program. This kit includes anthems 
for children and youths, including 
unison, soprano, and alto anthems; 
soprano, alto, and bass anthems; easy four- 
part anthems; and medium difficult four- 
part anthems. 

In the fall two new Exam Kits will be 
offered: one of organ music, including 
collections and individual selections, and 
another of sacred solos, available in both 
high and low voice. 

These Exam Kits are available for a 
two-week examination period. They may 


ness in desperate times. 


of much sickness. 


to serve in this crisis. 





-—Bishops’ Appeal for Africa— 


April 30 


In Africa’s crisis, bishops of ‘The Methodist Church have ap- 
pealed for a special offering. Our gifts will help give Africa food, 
healing and leadership. ‘They will strengthen the Christian wit- 


Here is the official call, signed for the Council of Bishops by 
Bishop Kennedy as president. The call may be read from the 
pulpit or printed in the Sunday bulletin or parish paper 

For full information about the Bishops’ Appeal for Africa, see 
Tue Meruopist Srory for April, pages 3-8. 


—The Call—— 
To the People called Methodists: 
Greetings from the Council of Bishops. 


When things are at their worst, the Church should be at its 
best. We are called upon to be a part of the healing in the midst 


Where there is rioting, bloodshed and bitterness, ours is the 
high task of being present to restore good will, minister to the 
suffering, and witness to God’s love. 

To this end we are calling for a special offering for Africa in 
every one of our 40,000 churches on Sunday, Apr. 30. Through 
our mission stations, we must answer the urgent need for food, 
medicine, leadership and education. A minimum of $2,500,000 
is needed. We are asking Methodists to contribute generously 


This is both our obligation and our privilege. Our Methodism 
stands in a strategic place for special service and influence. 
May the good Lord bless you all. 


GERALD KENNEDY, president 
Council of Bishops 


be purchased or returned for full credit. 

Cokesbury, co-operating with Confer- 
ence Boards of Education and the Na- 
tional Fellowship of Methodist Musicians, 
will provide materials for church-music 
workshops at both conference and district 
levels. 

Inquiries and requests for information 
regarding the church-music program of 
Cokesbury should be directed to your 
regional manager or your regional sales 
manager, according to Claude A. Ward, 
assistant merchandising manager for 
music of the Cokesbury Retail Division. 














Loan Library 


Books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 





Advisory Commission on the Review of the 
Constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Report to Parliament. 

Augustine, Saint, On the Psalms. 

Beck, Lewis White, Six Secular Philoso- 
phers. 

Blackwood, Andrew W., 
Minister: His Opportunities 
stacles. 

Bosley, Harold A., Doing What Is Chris- 
tian. 

Buttrick, George Arthur, Biblical Thought 
and the Secular University. 

Dahlberg, Edwin T. (Introduction), In the 
Unity of the Faith. 

Dresner, Samuel H., Three Paths of God 
and Man. 

Fallaw, Wesner, Church Education for To- 
morrow. 

Geier, Woodrow, editor, A Perspective on 
Methodist Higher Education. 

Harkness, Georgia, The Providence of God. 

Hull, Opal, Creative Crafts for Churches. 

Kepler, Thomas S., Leaves from a Spiritual 
Notebook. 

Kitagawa, Joseph M., Religions of the East. 

Laymon, Charles M., The Book of Revela- 
tion: Its Message and Meaning. 

McArthur, Harvey K., New Testament 
Sidelights: Essays in Honor of Alexander 
Converse Purdy. 

Miller, Alexander, Faith and Learning: 
Christian Faith and Higher Education 
in Twentieth Century America. 

Murray, John Courtney, We Hold These 
Truths: Catholic Reflections on the 
American Proposition. 

Packard, Vance, The Waste Makers. 

Parker, Franklin, African Development and 
Education in Southern Rhodesia. 

Reinhardt, Kurt F., The Existentialist Re- 
volt: The Main Themes and Phases of 
Existentialism. 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Power of 
the Democratic Idea. 

Rossiter, Clinton, Marxism: The View from 
America. 

Roy, Ralph Lord, Commuzism and the 
Churches. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, Selected Poems. 

Shoemaker, Samuel M., With the Holy 
Spirit and With Fire. 

Sundkler, Bengt, The Christian Ministry 
in Africa. 

Weman, Henry, African Music and the 
Church in Africa. 

Whale, J. S., Victor and Victim: the Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Redemption. 

Wicke, Lloyd C., God in My Life. 

Williams, Colin W., John Wesley’s The- 
ology Today. 
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The Growing 
and Ob- 


Ambassadors for Christ 


Preparation for Methodists who will be 
traveling abroad this year—to make them 
“ambassadors for Christ” and effective 
representatives of American values—will 
be provided in Washington, D.C., June 
30 to July 3, at an Institute on Overseas- 
manship for Christians. 

Several church agencies are sponsoring 
the program which is first of a series to 
be held annually or more often for 
travelers. Persons who will attend include 
delegates to the World Methodist Con- 
ference, tourists, government employees, 
military personnel, students and teachers, 
businessmen and others. Registration has 
been limited to 50 persons. 

The institute is designed, according to 
the Rev. Brady Tyson, director, to give 
background orientation in the political, 
social, economic and religious situation 
in other lands; to alert persons to the 
church’s outreach, and to provide oppor- 
tunities to learn about current U.S. 
policy. The emphasis this year will be on 
Europe, though not exclusively. 

Leadership will come from the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration, 
U.S. Information Agency, American Uni- 
versity, and church agencies. 

Sponsors are the Board of Missions, 
Division of Peace and World Order of 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns, 
Board of Evangelism, Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities, Commission on Chaplains, Divi- 
sion of Educational Institutions of the 
Board of Education, and the School of 
International Service. 

Additional information is available 
from Mr. Tyson at the School of Inter- 
national Service, American University, 


Washington 16, D.C. 


Layman to Missions Post 


Henry A. Lacy, a lay missionary to 
India for the last 18 years, has been 
named executive secretary for Southern 

Asia on the staff of 
£ ' the Division of 
World Missions of 
the Methodist 
Board of Missions. 

Mr. Lacy will as- 
sume duties in New 
York May 1, follow- 
ing an_ extensive 
tour of churches in 
various sections of 
India and Pakistan. 

He succeeds Dr. 
Roland W. Scott, who was elected ex- 
ecutive secretary for general administra- 
tion and for Europe and North Africa. 

Mr. Lacy was born in Foochow, China. 
He is the son of the Rev. and Mrs. Henry 
V. Lacy, Methodist missionaries. 


Mr. Lacy 


Commissioned a missionary in 1941, 
Mr. Lacy was assigned to the North India 
Conference where he was principal of 
Parker High School in Moradabad. 

Since 1953 he has been principal of 
the Ingraham Institute, a Methodist in- 
dustrial and training school in Ghaziabad. 


Seaman Heads Publishers 


Walter L. Seaman, vice-president in 
charge of the Cokesbury (retail) Division 
of the Methodist Publishing House, is 
the new president 
of the Protestant 
Church-owned 
Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Seaman was 
elected for a one- 
year term at the or- 
ganization’s tenth 
annual meeting, 
Feb. 20-23 at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

The Protestant 
Church-owned Publishers’ Association is 
composed of 31 denominational publish- 
ing houses in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

“The association,” said Mr. Seaman, 
“is dedicated to improving the opera- 
tional efficiency of its members and to 
aiding them in communicating the Chris- 
tian message to and through their con- 
stituencies.” 

Mr. Seaman started with the Method- 
ist Publishing House in 1912 as a 
part-time office boy in Dallas, Tex. He 
later served in the army and was em- 
ployed by a Dallas newspaper, but in 
1925 he returned to the Publishing 
House in Dallas. In 1930 he transferred 
to Nashville. He was director of sales 
from 1946 until 1956, when he was 
made a vice-president. 


Mr. Seaman 


Pentecost Poster, Bulletin 


Annual Pentecost materials of the 
World Council of Churches are available 
from the U.S. office of the council. 

The poster and bulletin cover are built 
around “Jesus Christ the Light of the 
World,” theme of the WCC Assembly to 
be held later this year. Also available are 
the Pentecost message of the WCC presi- 
dents and Pentecost sermon helps on 
Christian unity. 

A packet including the poster, a sample 
bulletin and other materials may be or- 
dered for 50 cents. Bulletin covers 
(printed on the outside with the poster 
design and the Pentecost message, blank 
on the inside) are for sale 100 for $2. 

Direct orders to the World Council of 
Churches, Room 439, 475 Riveside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Organize Your Own Weekday 


KNOW 


YOUR BIBLE 


Study Group 


. .. A new program already in operation all over 
Methodism, sponsored by The General Board of 
Education and Coxkessury, designed to teach laymen 
more about the Bible and how to understand it. 
This unparalleled study source will provide: 


e New and Better Leadership for Your Church 


e Superior Knowledge and Understanding of the 
Bible 


Personal Enrichment and Satisfaction 
‘Increased Spirit of Fellowship 
A Step Forward in Methodism for Your Church 


BEGIN NOW TO SET UP 


STUDY GROUPS 
IN YOUR CHURCH 


Organize a weekday Know Your Bible study group 
in your church now! Order a supply of the Know 
Your Bible booklets and receive absolutely free of 
extra charge these materials. 


1. For the pastor, a complete set of the Know Your 
Bible Series, with handy binder. 


A 15 x 22-inch poster with all study projects 
listed and registration blanks at bottom for you 
to place in a conspicuous place in your church. 


Series of five 6 x 9-inch posters for promotion. 
Announcement copy for church bulletins. 


. Suggested letter copy announcements for entire 
church. 


. Suggested copy for your church bulletins on 
each unit of study. 


Suggested copy for post cards to be mailed to 
church members. 


. Wallet-size membership card for each person 
who joins a Know Your Bible Group. 











THE 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


SERIES 


A series of 12 study booklets on the entire Bible, 
written by Dr. Roy L. Smith. Uses the question and 
answer method throughout . . . simple, easy-to- 
understand language. (The booklets you do not use 
may be returned for full credit.) (AP) 


. How Your Bible Grew Up (Introduction) 
. The Bible and the First World State 
. Writing Scripture Under Dictators 

. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 

. The First Jewish Bible 

. Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists 
. Jewish Wit, Wisdom and Worship 

. Paul Launches the New Testament 
. Paul Writes Scripture in Prison 

10. Three Letters and Five Tracts 

11. The John Books 

12. Three Gospels and a History 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


~~ 


Set of Twelve Books in maroon imitation leather 
binder ... postpaid, $4.95 
Set of Twelve Books without the maroon imitation 
leather binder postpaid, $3.50 
Binder, only. Postage extra; shipping weight, 1 lb., 
8 ozs. . . $3.00 
SA ree ae ton eee ere postpaid, 35¢ 
Any Six Books postpaid, $1.90 
Any Twelve Books postpaid, $3.50 


Handbook, written by Dr. 
Charles M. Laymon. An ideal 
guide on how to organize your 
groups, select leaders and use 
the Know Your Bible series 
booklets ... postpaid, 35¢ 


Add state sales tax 
where it applies 


%*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 





& : Northeastern | North Central| Western Southwestern |Southérn |Southeastern 
Region Region Region Region Region Region 
Boston 16 %Chicago 11 |Los Angeles 29 
New York 11|xCincinnati 2 |Portiand 5 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Pittsburgh 30 | Detroit 1 San Francisco 2/Kansas City 6 |%Nashville 3|%Richmond 16 
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new publications 


GENERAL MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
ConFERENCES. Council on World 
Service and Finance. $3.95. 


The new edition of the General Min- 
utes gives vital statistics of The Methodist 
Church for the past year. It contains a 
summary of the reports made to each 
annual conference during its 1960 ses- 
sion. 

The General Minutes is a basic ref- 
erence document. The first half of the 
book summarizes the disciplinary ques- 
tions and lists all pastoral appointments. 
The second half of the book summarizes 
statistical information for the various dis- 
trict conferences and jurisdictions. 

The annual “Statistical Review” gives 


: MISSIONS 
00 EprrortaL DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Board of Missons 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
__. Manual for the Commission on 
Missions. 35¢, 4 for $1. 
__. Our Mission Today (literature 
rack). $1 each. 
__. Methodist Missions in Africa. 
10¢, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
__. Christianity and the New Japan. 
5¢, 12 for 50¢, 100 for $4. 
Indian Missions, Romance of. 10¢, 
12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
—__. Methodism in Pakistan. 5¢, 12 for 
50¢, 100 for $4. 
__. Methodism and the New India. 
10¢, 12 for $1, 100 for $8. 
Missionary Literature Order List. 
Free. 
The Advance in Our Mission To- 
day. Free. 
Southern Rhodesia, Land of De- 
cision. Free. 
__.— Chinese in Dispersion, Land of 
Decision. Free. 
Argentina, Land 
Free. 
__. West Pakistan, Land of Decision. 
Free. 
Methodism in Korea. Free. 
Congo Methodism After 50 Years. 
Free. 
—___. Compelling Christian Concerns. 
Free. 
__. Mission for Today. Free. 
Communism Is a Religion. Free. 
__.— Mission Stations in Toledo’s In- 
ner City. Free. 


of Decision. 


for t. 


» work of the church 


just out 


a profile of the church nationally and 
world-wide and compares current statis- 
tics with those of selected prior years. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


Metsopist Missions Overseas, 1960 
edition, edited by Barbara H. Lewis. 
Board of Missions. $2. 


This is the latest edition of a valuable 
gazetteer and statistical record published 
every four years. It gives comprehensive 
information of Methodist work (both 
Division of World Missions and Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service) in 
the 44 countries outside the U. S. where 
we have work. 

The book contains not only description 
and statistics on the present status of 
work, but also brief historical statements 
of the Methodist mission to each coun- 


try. 


Order from: Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 


ApvanceE SpecrAts LEAFLETS. Board of 
Missions. Free. 


Leaflets about various opportunities 
for Advance Special gifts in both home 
and overseas mission fields continue to 
come from the Board of Missions. Recent 
titles include: Compelling Christian Con- 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


* Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 1373 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 
—__. The Church and Human Need. 
Free. 
India Calls. Free. 
United Clothing Appeal (folder). 
Free. 
United Clothing Appeal (poster). 
Free. 
__. Share Our Surplus (folder). Free. 
__ Share Our Surplus (poster). Free. 
—____ Methodist Compassion for a 
World in Need (20 Years of 
Service Through MCOR). A 
few copies free to a church. 


Crop Serves The Methodist 
Church, Free. 


cerns for Methodists in 1960-64, Our 
Mission to America (general home mis- 
sions Advance opportunities), Lydia Pat- 
terson Institute, a Methodist School for 
Latin Americans, Japan, Modern Nation 
in Ancient Culture, The Methodist Min- 
istry to Puerto Ricans in Metropolitan 
New York, and Parker Intermediate Col- 
lege, India. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


ARGENTINA. Board of Missions. Free. 


This new pamphlet is another in the 
“Methodists in a Land of Decisions” 
series and tells of the work of The 
Methodist Church in Argentina, one of 
the four “Lands of Decision” for the 
1960-64 quadrennium. It discusses the be- 
ginnings of Methodist and _ general 
Protestant work and presents the varied 
program of Argentine Methodism today. 
The program aspects discussed are edu- 
cation including the noted Union The- 
ological Seminary and Colegio Ward, 
social work and the extensive publishing 
program of Christian literature. 

Helpful features of the pamphlets are 
a map showing principal centers of 
Methodist work and a summary of statis- 
tics. The pamphlet is generously illus- 
trated. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475, Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Beyonp Corasato, by Curran L. 

Spottswood. Revell. $3.50. 

One of the most colorful and imagi- 
native of the Methodist missionaries is 
“Spotty” Spottswood of Florida and the 
Philippines. 


DISARMAMENT AND WORLD PEACE 


Service DEPARTMENT 

Board of Christian Social Concerns 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 

Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 
ea: - Arms Race, by Noel-Baker. 
2. 
Community of Fear, by Harrison 
Brown. 25¢. 
—_ Disarmament Packet. $1. 
—_— Disarmament Library. $5. 
—___. If the Arms Race Ends What 
Would Disarmament Mean to 
Our National Economy?, by 
Gray and Johnson. 15¢. 
Peace and Power, by Taylor and 
others. $1. 
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In Beyond Cotabato Spotty has shared 
with readers some of his experiences in 
the Philippines—including the establish- 
ment of Methodist work on the large 
southern island of Mindanao. 

Airplane crashes—one of _ several 
things Spotty is famous for—dot the 
pages of the book. Whether crashing or 
safely aloft, the flying missionary is al- 
ways engaged in an errand of mercy or 
carrying the Good News. His book is 
both good adventure reading and a 
challenge to the overly comfortable Chris- 
tian. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


Gop’s Mission AND Ours, by Eugene 

L. Smith, Abingdon, $3.25. 

A significant contribution to current 
depth studies of missions is this new 
book by Dr. Smith who is general secre- 
tary of the Division of World Mission. 

Dr. Smith attempts to delineate the 
historical and theological dimensions of 
the Christian world mission. He pays 
particular attention to the “younger 
churches” and examines the continuing 
concern on the part of parent churches. 
He emphasizes the fact that if the parents 
are not strong in spiritual life, witness 
and race relations, it is useless to expect 
young mission churches to be strong. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your church. 


Wits Epucation Poster. Council on 
World Service and Finance. 15¢. 
“Make a Will that Remembers the 

Church” is the theme of a two-color 

poster (11” x 17”) prepared for use on 

bulletin boards or other display areas. 

Two copies will be sent free to each 

pastor in the near future. Additional 

copies are available at 15¢ each. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, Re- 
quests and Gifts, Council on World Serv- 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


_| ComMMITTEE ON Witts, Bequests & 
\ Girts 
\ 740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me: 
—__. Make a Will (poster). 15¢ each 
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ice and Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
1], Ill. 


THe Turee Times oF Prayer, by 
Lowell Brestel Hazzard. Board of 
Evangelism. 15¢, 8 for $1. 


Sometimes when we talk about prayer, 
we are so concerned about its problem- 
atical aspects that we miss its simplicity. 
In this 24-page booklet, the author writes 
concerning the three types of prayer 
about which there are no problems. 

Psalm 55 is the basis for this book. 
Dr. Hazzard’s manner of approach and 
the treatment of this subject is most 
refreshing. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Moments Wit THE DEVOTIONAL 
Masters, compiled by Frederick 
Ward Kates. Board of Evangelism. 
75¢, dozen for $7.50. 


The immediate purpose of this an- 
thology is to introduce the reader to a 
representative cross section of the au- 
thors of the great books of the Christian 
faith. The 60 writers here represented 
by a page or two from their books, range 
the sweep of Christian thought and de- 
votion from the earliest Christian years 
to the present day. 

No matter what devotional books or 
booklets you already have in your de- 
votional library, Moments With the De- 
votional Masters will make an outstand- 
ing addition to it. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Pocket Book or DisciPLEsHiP, com- 
piled by G. Ernest Thomas. Board of 
Evangelism. 75¢, dozen for $7.50. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL CONCERNS 


0 
ServicE DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 
Please send me: 


Questions and Answers on Tem- 
perance Concerns. 50¢ each. 
Compassion and Community: An 
Appraisal of the Church’s 
Changing Role in Social Wel- 
fare, published by Association 
Press, N.Y., $3.50. 
___.. Concern, twice monthly news serv- 
ice, 24 copies, $3. 


Q0 


The newest of the Pocket Books—an 
inspiring and helpful book describing the 
requirements of discipleship—is filled 
with quotations, poetry, Scripture. 

A disciple is one who follows a leader, 
and who learns from him. A Christian 
disciple is one who follows Jesus, and 
who learns the secret of abundant life 
from his example and teachings. 

This is a “how” book you will want 
to carry with you. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Hanpsook Series, by C. Lloyd Daugh- 
erty. Board of Evangelism. 25¢, set of 
seven, $1.50. 


The Handbook Series, giving special- 
ized information for the seven special 
officers of the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism, is now available. 
This series, advertised in the commission 
Manual, is as follows: 


Handbook for the Chairman of Com- 
mission on Membership and Evange- 
lism. 


PENTECOST 


/ Wortp Councit or CHURCHES 
Room 439 
/ \ 475 Riverside Dr. 
: New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 

Pentecost Packet, including post- 
er, sample bulletin cover, an- 
nual Council presidents’ mes- 
sage and ministerial helps. 50¢. 

____. Pentecost Bulletin Covers. 100 for 


Name 


Address 


AFRICA 


A-V_ SERVICES 

Methodist Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., 13th Floor 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


From Darkness to Light. 12-inch 
long-playing record of African 
music by Ambassadors’ Quartet 
of Southern Rhodesia. $3 post- 
paid. 

__. African Picture Packet. Six 8x10- 
inch b&w glossy photographs 
of current mission work in Af- 
rica with captions and sugges- 
tions for display. $1.50 post- 








Handbook for Director of Committee on 
Prospects. 

Handbook for Director of Committee on 
Personal Evangelism. 

Handbook for Director of Committee on 
Church Attendance. 

Handbook for Director of Committee on 
Membership Conservation. 

Handbook for Director of Committee 
on Personal Prayer and Family Devo- 
tions. 

Handbook for Directors of Committee 
on Church Membership Rolls and 
Records. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


On Fisninc Wiru A Net, by F. Gerald 
Ensley. Board of Evangelism. 5¢, 100 
for $4. 

In this attractive and unusual leaflet, 
Bishop Ensley urges Methodists to win 
quantities of “quality” persons to Christ 
—to cast the nets wide and let them 
down deep. 

This is a vital message to Methodists 
of 1961—dealing with the needs of the 
church today. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


RetTarpep CuaipreN: Gon’s Cat- 
DREN, by Sigurd D. Petersen. West- 
minster. $3. 

Mr. Petersen, who has for five years 
been chaplain at the State Hospital and 
Training Center in Parsons, Kan., argues 
that retarded children are “real” people. 
He urges that church and people give 
them opportunities to develop in as many 
ways as they are capable. They should 
be considered a part of the Christian 
Church, he says, since they, too, are the 
objective of God’s redemptive love. 

Mr. Petersen suggests ways in which 
schools and churches can help develop 
programs for these children. 

The book itself, which is non-techni- 
cal, can serve as a guide to a church 
wishing to work in this field. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory. 


Pray Activities FoR THE RETARDED 
Cup, by Bernice Wells Carlson and 
David R. Ginglend. Abingdon. $4. 
This is an illustrated collection of 

psychologically and educationally sound 
games, crafts, and musical activities for 
the retarded child. The suggestions will 
be very helpful to a church attempting 
work with retarded children. 
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The book contains also a helpful list 
of books and other materials. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


LEAFLETS AND BooKLETS ON CHRISTIAN 
EpucATION IN THE LocaL CHURCH 
(542-B). Board of Education. Free. 
This is an annual catalog of materials 

to help persons working in local Chris- 

tian education programs. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Younc Aputts—Younc CHuRCHMEN 
(4110-B), by Allen J. Moore. Board 
of Education. Free. 

This is a new resource booklet de- 
signed to challenge young adults to take 
seriously the demands of the Christian 
faith. 

More specifically it suggests steps for 
starting a young adult group within a 
congregation and makes recommendations 
for its program once it has been started. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Counsetor’s Guipe To Metxopist 
ScHoo.ts, COLLEGES, AND UNIVER- 
sities, 1960-64. Board of Education. 
25¢, 100 for $20. 

This booklet will prove to be a valu- 
able resource for persons counseling 
young people. It is prepared particularly 
for pastors, teachers, counselors, and par- 
ents. The booklet contains information 
about the 136 schools, colleges, univer- 
sities and theological seminaries related 


to The Methodist Church. 


Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


PersonaL GrowTH IN C&RISTIAN 
Service (737-B). Board of Educa- 
tion. Free. 

This leaflet suggests a program of 
study, devotional life and self-evaluation 
to help a Christian worker deepen his 
own spiritual life. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


CoMMUNISM AND THE CuHuRCHES, by 
Ralph Lord Roy. Harcourt, Brace. 
$7.50. 

Mr. Roy analyzes the American his- 
tory of communist fronts and attempts to 
infiltrate the churches—along with the 
generally successful efforts of the 
churches to resist. 


His carefully documented history cov- 
ers about 50 years—years that saw the 
Russian revolution, ideological and power 
struggles within communism, a wartime 
alliance between the USSR and the 
United States and the cold war. 

His history details a number of cele- 
brated cases, among them American 
Peace Mobilization, the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal, the attendance of World Council 
of Churches Assembly delegates from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in 1954, The 
Protestant, The Churchman, the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action, and the 
charges and defense. 

The book on communism will serve a 
somewhat different purpose than Mr. 
Roy’s earlier Apostle of Discord. The first 
book identified hatemongers and smear 
groups. The new work documents a his- 
torical record that is often distorted by 
hatemongers. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store serv- 
ing your territory. 


Tae Cxurch anp Human NEeEp. 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. Free. 

This is a concise and graphic summary 
of the Methodist ministry to persons in 
need. 

It gives capsule descriptions of proj- 
ects in Asia and Africa that are repre- 
sentative of all of our church’s overseas 
relief work. It describes also the Method- 
ist relationship to the number of joint 
relief operations such as Church World 
Service, the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program and the United Clothing Ap- 
peal. 

The leaflet also indicates channels 
for Methodist giving through MCOR 
Advance Specials, the Fellowship of Suf- 
fering and Service and the One Great 
Hour of Sharing. 


Order from: Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


Compassion AND Com™munity: AN 
APPRAISAL OF THE CuuRCH’s CHANG- 
ING Rote 1n SocraL WELFARE, by 
Haskell M. Miller, Association Press. 
$3.50. 


Dr. Miller, professor of Social Ethics 
at Wesley Theological Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has depicted the relation- 
ship of the church to social welfare and 
to social welfare agencies working in the 
community. 

Written as a part of a project of the 
former Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, now the Division of Human 
Relations and Economic Affairs of the 


General Board of Christian Social Con- 
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Christian literature helps Christians to grow. 
SAR tO Fa A la-=4 = 
& heal I lie i 


cerns, the book attempts to answer a 
variety of questions about the church’s 
role in social welfare. 

Dr. Miller discusses 21 of the most 
significant and easily identified respon- 
sibilities of the church in the social wel- 
fare area. Among these are: family and 
child welfare, health and medical care, 
the aged, the handicapped, alcoholism, 
juvenile delinquency, housing, pornog- 
raphy, urban renewal, and crime. 

He concludes by pointing out that 
“The church must move beyond all in- 
stitutional boundaries to identify with 
the whole of humanity and with the 
total social order.” 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory or Service Depart- 
ment, The Methodist Building, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


MetuopisM AND Society In Histort- 
cAL Perspective, by Richard M. 
Cameron. Abingdon. $5. 

This book is the second to be publisl ed 
in the four-volume series, Methodism and 
Society (though it is designated as vol- 
ume 1). 

Books in this series are the outgrowth 
of an extensive research project that is 
unique in its field. A research team at 
Boston University School of Theology 
has undertaken historical and contem- 
pory study of the role of the church in 
social change. 

The new volume, published in April, 
specializes in the historical theme as its 
title suggests. It begins with Methodism 
in England and traces American history 
through the colonial period, the civil war, 
the reconstruction period and the adop- 
tion of the Social Creed. Dr. Cameron 
discusses Methodist attitudes toward 
such issues as politics, slavery, liquor, 
labor, immigration and race. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


associated with current program activities 
to implement the Social Creed. 

The book begins with discussion of 
Wesley and his social ideas, as well as 
analysis of biblical and _ theological 
foundations for the creed. The main 
body of the book deals with the Social 
Creed as it is related to problems of the 
community and to the world today. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


1961 Mernopist Directory. Method- 
ist Publishing House, 75¢. 

The Methodist Directory is just what 
the name implies—a directory of officials 
of The Methodist Church. 

The Directory includes the Council of 
Bishops, the Colleges of Bishops of the 
six jurisdictions, and the membership, 
officers and staff of the various boards 
of the church. 

The Directory is parallel to the direc- 
tory section previously carried in the 
back of the Discipline. It has been sepa- 
rated in order to make the Discipline a 
smaller volume and to permit it to be 
published more quickly. The new ar- 
rangement also permits revision of the 
Directory during the quadrennium. 


Or\er from: The Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory. 


You Were Cuosen. Board of Hospitals 
and Homes. Free. 

A new local church official, the hos- 
pital and homes steward, joins the op- 
tional committee on Hospitals and Homes 
in carrying responsibility to represent 
the church’s health and welfare inter- 
ests. You Were Chosen is a guide for 
the steward and the committee. 

The leaflet outlines responsibilities and 
opportunities of the steward and com- 
mittee for education and stimulating in- 
terest within the congregation. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





EVANGELISM 


TIDINGS 


General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashvlle 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


Recapturing Pentecost, by Hal- 
ford E. Luccock. 15¢ each. 
—_._ The Ministry of the Holy Spirit, 
by Edwin Lewis. 50¢, 12 or 
more, 40¢ each. 
—__— Attendance Registration for Pen- 
tecost Sunday (card). 100 for 
60¢ 


—. Steps to the Christian Life, by G. 
Ernest Thomas. 50¢, 12 or more 
40¢ each. 

How to Be a Dynamic Disciple, 
by Robert P. Parker. 50¢, 12 
or more 40¢ each. 

—_— The Authority of the Bible in 
Christian Belief, by Mont- 
gomery J. Shroyer. 50¢, 12 or 
more 40¢ each. 

Religion Begins at Home, by 
Hazen G. Werner. 100 for $2. 

—_—. The Family Prays, by Grace Sloan 
Overton. 100 for $2. 

——. The Christian Family and the 
New World Order, by Costen 
J. Harrell. 100 for $2. 

Dearly Beloved ..., by Don Ian 
Smith. 5¢, 100 for $4. 

Love, Courtship, end Marriage, 
by Alan Walker. 15¢, 10 or 
more 10¢ each. 

Pathways to a Happy Marriage, 
by Alan Walker. 15¢. 10 or 
more 10¢ each. 

—__— If My Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Roman Catholic, by H. 
Clifford Northcott. 5¢, 25 or 
more 4¢ each. 

— If My Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Mormon, by P. Mal- 
colm Hammond. 5¢, 25 or more 
4¢ each. 


Amount of Order $ ___ 
Cash Enclosed $ ___ 


Charge to my Account $ ___ 





1961 Program Planning Number 
Ready May 25—Quantity price, 10¢ ea. 


/ 
/ THE METHODIST STORY 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Tue Socirat Creep, by A. Dudley 

Ward. Abingdon. $1.50. 

To be published May 8, this paper- 
back book has as its mission to acquaint 
laymen, ministers and students more 
closely with the Social Creed of The 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Ward, who is general secretary 
of the Division of Human Relations and 
Economic Affairs in the Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns, has been closely 


Send me copies of the June Program Planning 
Number of THE METHODIST STORY (10 or more, 


10¢ each). 
Amount enclosed $___ 





Name 


Address 
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Missionary Goal Grows Apace 


The 


A missionary family on every conti- 
nent is the goal First Church of Colum- 
bus, Ind., set for itself three years ago. 

We are now negotiating for the sup- 
port of our third missionary family under 
the Advance Specials program. 

How we came to set this goal and how 
we have reached it is a story of grow- 
ing interest and support for missions by 
our whole church. 

The week our present pastor arrived 
in Columbus, one of our dedicated lay- 
men, Glenn Thompson, said: “I would 
like to see our church support more 
missionaries.” A similar sentiment was 
expressed by other laymen, including the 
then chairman of our commission on mis- 
sions. 

After asking ourselves what we could 
do, we finally took the following steps: 
e The commission on missions was re- 
organized with key persons heading vari- 
ous committees on publicity, promotion 
and projects. 

e Members of the commission reported 
to the official board that they would like 
to see our church write the support of a 
missionary family into the next year’s 
budget. We wrote to the Board of Mis- 
sions for recommendations. 

e Bishop Richard C. Raines and the 
board recommended a splendid family, 
the Daniel Speakmans, who were almost 
ready to go to Korea. A visit to our church 
by this family followed. 

e A missions class was conducted for 
13 consecutive evenings with an average 
attendance of 18. Interesting slides and 
speakers sparked the program. The fol- 
lowing year an average of 79 persons at- 
tended a full-fledged school of missions 
for six weeks. 

e The church went the extra mile and 
presented the Speakmans with a jeep to 
take to Korea. 


e An active young attorney, Leon Cline, 
then chairman of the commission on mis- 
sions, urged the commission and official 
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idea: 


Support of a missionary family on 
every continent has real meaning 
as one church begins plans for its 
third family in three years. 


for 


us 


board to “make our goal the support of 
a second missionary family.” The newly 
elected lay leader got behind the pro- 
motion of the church’s mission work; the 
church treasurer said he liked to see 
money sent away from home for mission- 
ary support. 

e Individuals and groups were contacted 
for special gifts, with the following 
splendid response: 

One industrialist and devoted layman, 
who had set a fine pattern for missionary 
support by giving $1,000 annually, in- 
creased his gift. Another devoted lay- 
man and his wife offered to pay half the 
support of a missionary family. The Meth- 
odist Men’s Club matched this gift, en- 
abling the church to support its second 
missionary family, the Loren Nussbaums 
who were going to the Congo. 

Upon his return from a business trip 
to Africa, a layman showed colored slides 
of the Congo area where our Nussbaum 
family would be working. During his 
talk, he said, “When I asked the Afri- 
cans who was responsible, primarily, for 
the education of bush-country people, 
they all replied, “The Christian mission- 
aries.’ ” 

Norbert Sprouse, present chairman of 
our commission on missions, sums up 
our missions activity this way: 

“Several years ago the only Advance 
missionary support in our church was 
from one family helping to support one 
missionary in Japan. 

“When a program of interest was 
initiated among the congregation, the 
enthusiasm that followed resulted in our 
being able to establish the Speakman 
family as full-time missionaries in 
Korea. 

“Exactly one year later, we were able 
to undertake the full-time support of 
our second missionary family, the Nuss- 
baums, working in the Congo. 

“We are now negotiating with the 
Advance Department of the Division of 
World Missions regarding the support of 
a third missionary family abroad. 

We believe that this challenging goal 
is one reason our church has moved from 
20th place to second in the Indiana 
Conference in World Service-Advance 
Special giving. 

Avsert R. AsHLey, pastor 


First Church, Columbus, Ind. 


“Mission Fests” Aid World Service 


The Idea 
Adapted from old-time camp meet- 
ings, homecoming services beamed 
at missions result in inspired fellow- 
ship and increased offerings. 


The congregations of several Method- 
ist churches in Jefferson City District of 
St. Louis Conference are descendants of 
the original German settlers there. 

These churches belonged to the Ger- 
man Methodist Conference until they 
disbanded during World War I to unite 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Today they are thriving congregations 
and play an important part in the Jeffer- 
son City District programs. 

One event of special interest is the an- 
nual “Mission Fest” held by this group. 

In the early days, they held summer 
camp meetings which attracted large 
crowds. Today, camp meetings have been 
replaced by these “Mission Fests” held 
in connection with homecoming services 
during the summer. 

Not only do all members of the local 
churches attend these services, but visi- 
tors and friends in the community, and 
from churches in neighboring commu- 
nities, also attend. Most churches have 
several times their membership in at- 
tendance at some or all of the services. 

The usual pattern of a Mission Fest 
is to begin services Friday evening and 
to hold several services on Saturday. 

But Sunday is the big day. Great 
crowds attend services on Sunday 
morning, afternoon and evening. 

Former pastors are invited to preach 
as well as pastors from nearby churches. 
The district superintendent and some- 
times the bishop is invited to preach at 
one or more of the services. 

A fellowship dinner is served and 
often there is a supper. 

Though benevolent items are not dealt 
with in detail, everyone knows that “giv- 
ing for others” is the purpose of the 
meetings. 

Sermons usually are beamed to mis- 
sionary enterprises, some phases of mis- 
sions work are explained, and offerings 
are taken. 

Some churches receive enough to pay 
the World Service apportionment of the 
charge; any surplus is given to a worthy 
cause to which the local congregation 
wishes to contribute. 

Not all churches conduct their serv- 
ices the same way, but the fellowship 
engendered is great and you can tell 
that the people are a little more devoted 
to their church because of their par- 
ticipation in the Mission Fests. 

W. W. Rew 
Board of Missions 
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To every pastor—every church 
worker—every member of The Com- 
— on Membership and Evange- 
ism! 


Did you ever stop to consider the 


IN ore INVITATION multitude of ways in which The 


Upper Room will extend the ministry 
of your church? 


It will deepen the spiritual life of your people by making it possible for 
every member of your church to have daily devotions every day in the 
year through the reading of a carefully selected passage of Scripture from 
the Bible, and a meditation written by a different writer each day... 
(writers of meditations come from all walks of life, and from all over the 
world—THE UPPER ROOM is now published in 38 editions and 32 lan- 
guages) ... by praying a helpful and inspiring prayer ... being chal- 
lenged by a “Thought for the Day.” 


Daily devotions encourage regular and meaningful worship in church. 


When left in a home when a representative of the church makes a visit, 
THE UPPER ROOM becomes a thoughtful reminder that the church does 
care. 


When making a call to extend an invitation for Christian Discipleship, 
a copy of THE UPPER ROOM will help you to better present these underlying 
principles of Christian faith: Commitment to Jesus Christ, the inspiration 
of the Holy Bible, and the undergirding strength found in prayer. 


When taken to a shut-in, it makes it possible for 
that one deprived of congregational worship to 
become a part of the great Christian family 
fellowship of the church and THE UPPER Room. 
(THE UPPER RooM, the world’s most widely used 
devotional guide, has a circulation of 314 million 
copies with an approximate readership of 10 mil- 
lion. ) 


In a hospital, a hotel or motel, in a waiting room, 
or wherever THE UPPER Room is placed, it speaks 
of a better way of life. It emphasizes the church’s 
concern for persons. 


In addition to the daily devotions, THE UPPER 
Room has: 


@ a beautiful four-color reproduction of Chris- 
tian art on the cover, accompanied by a help- 
ful interpretation of the picture. 


a four-page center spread of photographs 
taken in the various lands where THE UPPER 
Room is published. 


a thought-provoking editorial. 


@ helpful prayers for special occasions and table 
graces. 


lists of the very best devotional books, booklets, 
and leaflets. 


Write today to The Upper Room, 1908 Grand 
Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee, for details of 38 Editions e 32 Languages ¢ Circulation 314 million 
the every member parish plan and learn how i y , 
you can ‘aehe cau teil more meaningful The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


and far-reaching. 
f 1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
10 or more copies of The Upper Room to onc Hh AA NE Ge EN . : 
¢ Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department o 


address ... 7 cents cach. the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s May covers represent two 


aspects of education: in the church school and in college. 


Front: Skippy is the second-grade hero of the new movie, 


“Skippy and the Fourth R.” Back: Mary Ann Bleyle, 
helped in University of Denver studies by a National Meth- 
odist Scholarship, helps her preacher-to-be husband. 
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